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Art. IL.— TERTULLIAN AND MONTANISM. 


. TERTULLIANI Opera edidit Franciscus OEHLER. Lipsie: T. O. 
Wegel. 1853. 

2. Library of the Fathers. —TerTuLvian. Translated by the Rev. 
C. Dopeson, M. A. Oxford: John Henry Parker. 1842. 

. NEANDER’s Planting of Christianity, and Antignostikus. Translated 
from the German by J. E. Rytanp. London: Henry G. Bohn. 
1859. 

. The Ecclesiastical History of the Second and Third Centuries, illus- 
trated from the Writings of Tertullian. By Jonn, BisHop or 
Lincotn. London: Francis and John Rivington. 

. Hippolytus and his Age. Or the Beginnings and Prospects of 
Christianity. By CuristiAn CaHarLes Josias Bunsen. Sec- 
ond Edition. 1854. Vol. I. Aippolytus and the Teachers of the 
Apostolical Age. 


In the first of these volumes we have, in their newest pre- 
sentation, the heterogeneous writings of Tertullian, just as he 
coined them out of his fiery heart. Such of them as were 
written before he became a Montanist, and a few of doubtful. 
character, have been translated by Mr. Dodgson for the Oxford 
‘‘ Library of the Fathers.”” The translation exhibits no more 
of the spirit of the original than such an original must needs 
transmit. All that is given in the shape of notes and disserta- 
tions is vitiated by the editor’s unfortunate conception of Ter- 
tullian’s secession from the Church. He regards it as a sudden 
leap, and a very criminal one at that. The investigation of the 
Bishop of Lincoln is made-very dull, for any one outside his own 
Church, by its persistency in referring everything to the canons 
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of that institution. Bunsen’s brief sketch is valuable; but 
Neander’s excellent monograph will do more than any of these 
towards giving the general reader a clear conception of Ter- 
tullian’s work and spirit, and the times in which his lot was 
cast. The treatise, in its revised form, was one of the last 
results of the great German’s Herculean toil. It impresses us 
as being better in parts than as a whole, perhaps from its very 
nature as a critique of Tertullian’s separate works. It is a 
matter of regret that, since English theology is so deficient in 
its criticism of the great tendencies of the early Church, no 
one can be found to unlock for us the treasures of the German 
mind in this department of research. The writings of Baur 
and the Montanismus of Schwegler would be a welcome acces- 
sion. But the best books do not soonest find translators. 

Not all the Fathers seem real to us to-day. It is hard to 
think that some of them were men of flesh and blood, with 
human hearts and human passions like our own. We would 
find some point of union with them, but we cannot. If in the 
darkness of our souls we stretch out our hands to them, they 
put not forth their own, or it is as if we touched that of a 
corpse. And then the performance of these men seems so 
disproportionate to their opportunities. They wasted their 
strength in believing, and forgot to do and be. The echoes of 
Christ’s footfalls had hardly died upon the earth, when they 
began to warp his tropes into dogma and his parables into 
creed, and could find nothing deeper than shallow doctrine 
in the agony of the Garden and the suffering of the Cross. 

Doubtless the records are most unfair to these men, and tell 
dreadful falsehoods in not telling all the truth about them. 
Perhaps they were good citizens, and kind husbands, and true 
friends. Who knows? But we must take them as we find 
them, and, so taking them, they seem real or unreal to us with 
reference to two simple questions. Were they or were they 
not the representatives of some marked idea, truth, or ten- 
dency ? Did they or did they not subordinate words to actions, 
and belief to life ?, As regards the first point, it does not mat- 
ter whether the idea or tendency is a favorite one with us. 
We only ask that our writer or hero shall stand for this thing 
or for that, and not dabble among all things. The ground of 
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interest in a man is that he be good after his kind, and that 
his kind be marked distinctly. We are scarcely less interested 
by the narrowness of Peter’s faith than by the breadth of 
Paul’s. Tertullian stands this test. He is a better Montanist 
than Montanus himself. The object of Neander in the Anti- 
gnostikus is to show that Tertullian is the proper representa- 
tive of the Realistic tendency and system, which he sets over 
against the Idealistic with its ultra and moderate wings, its 
veritable Gnosticism, and its Alexandrian school. As the rep- 
resentative of this practical system, he must, if true to it, stand 
our second test as well,— must subordinate words to actions 
and belief to life. And this Tertullian certainly did. 

The conception involved in Montanism has struggled into 
higher and lower forms of expression at every stage of the de- 
velopment of the Christian Church. It is the world’s protest 
against conventional limitations of faith,—an utterance, oft- 
times a very imperfect one, no doubt, of man’s belief in the im- 
manent working of God. The idea of the Paraclete in the Gospel 
of John, the rude faith of Montanus himself, the higher and 
more imaginative expression of it in the writings of Tertullian, 
the Abbot Joachim’s doctrine of the Everlasting Gospel, the 
belief of the sect of the Holy Ghost, which flourished at the 
close of the twelfth and the beginning of the thirteenth centu- 
ry, — namely, that an age of the Holy Ghost was at hand, that 
it would incarnate itself in entire humanity,*— the mysticism 
of Fénelon and Madame Guyon, the Quaker’s “ inner light,” 
and the Methodist’s illumination, with Dr. Temple’s notion of 
the ‘education of the world,’ — these thoughts of periods so 
widely separated from each other are after all but different 
faces of this diamond truth,—that the heavens are never 
closed, revelation never ceases, God never dies. 

This was the deeper meaning of Montanistic thought. It 
had another less lofty meaning, which perhaps was more ap- 
parent. That was its unconscious truth, this its conscious 
expression. It is from the second point of view that we per- 
ceive that these Montanists were the pietists and * latter-day 
saints’ of the second century. So viewed, their movement 


* Neander, General Church History, Vol. IV. p. 448. 
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appears reactionary, its apparent cause the increase of worldli- 
ness and moral laxity, its evident purpose to renew ancient faith 
and discipline. To the body of the Church, the movement 
appeared extravagant. For, in fact, its method, being that of 
the first century, was out of harmony with the third. With- 
out a belief in the wonder-working power of faith, we can 
scarcely account for the growth of early Christianity. The 
Montanist thought he had a right to expect that the conditions 
of the birth of Christianity would be those of its continuous 
development. The Church at large saw no necessity, and 
began to doubt the possibility, of a continuanee of the miracu- 
lous element. Hence antagonism. 

‘We should but poorly understand this product,” says Ne- 
ander, “growing out of the developing process in the early 
Church, if we considered the personal character of the founder, 
by whom the first impulse was given, as the main cause of all 
the succeeding effects.”” We should be thankful that Neander 
was pleased to say this in his quiet way, since no one can sus- 
pect him of sympathizing too deeply with the method of Buckle 
and Comte. 

The personal influence of the fanatical and unlettered Phry- 
gian is altogether inadequate to account for the effects which 
followed his appearance. We cannot regard him as introdu- 
cing any new elements, but only as being made the exponent of 
elements long existing, as furnishing “a point of attachment 
around which all these elements would gather.” ‘ And yet,” 
as Neander tells us, “‘ while we are careful not to overrate the 
importance of Montanus, we should also guard against the 
error of allowing him none at all.”” Though little is known 
of him, his existence is too well accredited for us to suppose 
that he was but the personification or general tendency. Al- 
though he does not account for Montanism, we cannot account 
for Montanism without him. When the great ice-mass is ready 
for its fall, a footstep on the mountain-side is enough to start 
it on its way. So the anti-speculative, anti-traditional, world- 
resisting tendencies of the Church waited for the coming of a 
Montanus to set them free. And he was not needless, any 
more than the traveller’s footstep was needless to the ava- 
lanche’s fall. 
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Mr. Mackay, in his “ Rise and Progress of Christianity,” 
tells us that Montanism had much in common with Gnosis. 
But other writers, and Neander among them, have not thought 
so. ‘* Both were based on individual consciousness of elevated 
sentiment and Divine inspiration”; but as they struggle forth 
into conscious expression, they have nothing in common but 
‘ an unmistakable hostility to the regular development of the 
Church. Gnosticism was a thing of the intellect, Montanism 
a matter of the heart. So far as speculation was concerned, 
Montanism was retrogressive in its character. The speculation 
of Gnosticism was not only free, but wild. It claimed, more- 
over, a spiritual insight and infallibility for the individual, 
which the instinct of self-preservation compelled the Church 
to deny him altogether, while laying claim to it in her corpo- 
rate capacity. Its rationalizing and generalizing tendencies 
were altogether incompatible with the notion of a strict ecclesi- 
asticism, and in mergjng the simple meaning of the Gospel in 
philosophic ideas, and thus removing it from the possibility of 
being popularly apprehended, it plainly was at war with the 
universalizing spirit of the Church. From almost any point 
of view, the vital conflict between Church and Gnosis is 
sufficiently apparent. 

So, tod, the difference between Gnosis and Montanism, 
already hinted at. For while Gnosis caught up and fused 
into a mystic system everything that was ideal and transcen- 
dental in the time, Montanism, in going back to the Apoca- 
lyptic eschatology, and seeking to carry out to the letter all 
that was severest in the theory of the Apostolic age, was neces- 
sarily practical in its character, and involved a union of all the 
Realistic, and therefore Anti-Gnostic, forces of the time. The 
movement was not Oriental in its character. It embodied the 
spirit of the legal, practical West, as opposed to the mystical 
and speculative East,— Rome, so fond of definition, matched 
against Alexandria, so fond of dreams. 

At first glance, the gulf between Montanism and the Church 
seems anything but impassable. It offered nothing beyond the 
Scripture in the shape of doctrine, admitted, in fact, the im- 
mutability of doctrinal tradition, and, in matters of discipline, 
did not so much advance new ideas as it demanded a rigid 
14* 
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application of those already in vogue. But a Montanistic writ- 
ing of North Africa gives us the key-note of the system when 
it says, “* Faith ought not to be so weak and despondent as to 
suppose that God’s grace was powerful only among the an- 
cients.” It claimed the inspiration of the Holy Ghost still 
operating through prophet souls. Moreover, the Holy Ghost 
was not partial, and any person was liable to be a prophet. 
To all of which the Church would say again and again, ‘‘ The 
Law and the Prophets were until John.” 

The Montanistic notion of inspiration and prophecy certainly 
involved a return to the Old Testament stand-point, making 
the gulf as wide as possible between the human and Divine. 
Neander tells us that the New Testament aimed at a union 
between the two, grounded in redemption. However this may 
be, the instinct of the Church certainly led it to seek for such 
a union, in doing which jt must cease to regard revelation as 
a thing external to the soul, and recognize the possibility of 
its coming {nto combination with purely human forces. “ The 
supernatural must continually become more natural, and the 
age of revelation and miracles.must be succeeded by that of 
operations carried on by the agency of the human mind, as 
animated by the Divine Spirit: to the formation of such a 
process is opposed that tendency which would retain forever in 
an equal degree the element of the supernatural, — of inspira- 
tion when the mind can be only passive.”” Such was the ten- 
dency of Montanism, and there was war between it and the 
Church. What harmony between stiff traditionalism and the 
Montanist’s notion of the free operation of the Spirit? And 
the prophetess Maximilla had announced, ‘“‘ After me, no more 
prophesying, but the end.”” What harmony between this no- 
tion and ecclesiastical consolidation and the world-appropriat- 
ing spirit of the Church ? Montanism meant ascetism, it meant 
exclusiveness, — it might mean individualism. 

We are now prepared to speak of its greatest representative 
and most able advocate. The Idealism of the Kast, in its at- 
tempt to substitute a true Gnosis in the Church for a false 
Gnosis outside of it, found its truest and ablest representative 
in the great Origen. The opposing Realism of the West at- 
tained its highest conscious expression in the bold, passionate, 
aud eloquent ‘Tertullian. 
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Quintus Septimius Florens Tertullianus, the son of a pro- 
consular centurion, was probably born at Carthage, in the 
latter part of the second century. He flourished at the close 
of this century and the beginning of the third. We learn from 
his writings that he was at first a heathen, of those ‘‘ once 
blind without the light of the Lord.” At this time he appears 
to have been an advocate or rhetor. Bunsen without hesita- 


. tion ascribes to him the juristic fragments in the Pandects, 


which bear his name. Even if testimony of a more direct 
character were denied us,* we might infer, from the bitterness 
with which he speaks of the corruptions of the heathen world, 
that he did not know of them only at’second hand. And as 
sinner or saint it was not possible for this man to go half-way. 
Paul’s remembrance of the time when “he breathed forth 
threatenings and slaughter,” and the cry of Augustine, ‘* Too 
late have I come to thee, O thou Beauty, so ancient and yet so 
new, — too late have I come to love thee,’”’ — are not more sad 
than the backward glances of Tertullian to a time the thought 
of which was like a curse. We shudder with him at the men- 
tion of that time, as when, in speaking of the gladiatorial 
shows, he tells us: ‘“* No one who has not been a spectator of 
these scenes can adequately describe them. I would rather 
fail in describing, than think of them again.” No doubt it was 
the rebound from the sins and follies of his early life which 
compelled him, in his Christian experience, to adopt that ascetic 
method which most naturally, at a later period, found a point of 
union with the Montanistic spirit of the time. He does not 
appear to have embraced Christianity until he arrived at man- 
hood. We do not learn from his own writings whether he had 
an office in.the Church before his secession. Jerome tells us 
that he was a presbyter. His commanding talents make it 
probable. But it must have been at Carthage rather than at 
Rome, as Jerome would have us believe. 

Christianity, though it might redeem, could not transform, 
the character of this man. Heathen or Christian, he must 
still be angular and rough, still be hot-headed and warm- 
hearted. ‘* We find the new wine in an old bottle,’ says 


* De Resurrect. Carnis, Cap. 59. 
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Neander, “and the tang which it has contracted there may 
easily embarrass the inexperienced judge.”’ As Saul the per- 
secutor and ‘“ Paul the servant of Jesus Christ,” though dif- 
ferent, are yet the same, so we know that Tertullian, at every 
stage of his life, must have been quick-tempered, impatient of 
contradiction, not slow to condemn, yet ready to forgive, im- 
pulsive, fearless, positive, and strong. ‘ He was a man of 


smart and acute wit,” says Dr. Cave, “though a little too . 


much edged with keenness and satyrism. Acris et vehe- 
mentis ingenti, as St. Jerome characters him, one that knew 
not how to treat an adversary without salt and sharpness.” 
‘* A man of such quick and weighty parts,’ Vicentius tells us, 
‘that there was scarcely anything which he set himself against 
that he did not either piérce through with the acumen of his 
wit, or batter down with the strength and solidity of his argu- 
ments.” 

Bunsen makes Tertullian’s departure from the Church coin- 
cide with the terrible persecution of Severus, which took place 
in the eleventh year of his reign, in the year 202 of our era. 
Jerome is pleased to account for it by the envy and persecution 
of the Roman priesthood ; but his opinion is very much invali- 
dated when we remember the bitterness with which he regarded 
the Roman clergy, and how prone the Church has always been 
to account for the secession of her members by external con- 
siderations. Pamelius again accounts for his secession on the 
ground of disappointed ambition, the absurdity of which is 
apparent when we remember how void of pretence was the 
character of this man,* how little desirous he could ever have 
been of any outward distinction, and, furthermore, which is a 
much stronger consideration, how perfectly congenial to his 
habit of mind the doctrines and practices of the new Prophecy 
must have been. 

As a Montanist, notwithstanding the new duties that must 
have devolved upon him as a leader of the opposition, as he 
would naturally and actually did become, he still applied him- 
self as indefatigably as before to the exposition and defence of 
the Christian doctrines. Bunsen and Neander alike assign 





* Spiritual pretence he had, no doubt. But this would lead him to seek the 
desert rather than a bishopric. It was so with the later ascetics. 
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all of his polemic writings, except the Prescriptio adversus 
Hereticos, to this period. Of the close of his life we know 
nothing. It is not likely that he suffered martyrdom, since 
we have not even a legend, as in Justin’s case, pointing to 
such an event. That God was not pleased to grant him such 
great honor must have been a sadder thing than death to his 
great, passionate soul. He would have asked no higher boon, 
and nothing could seem more fitting, than that a harsh death 
should end so harsh a life, — that, having lived in battle, he 
should pass in storm. 

The writings of Tertullian which relate to the connection of 
Christians with the heathen world are deeply interesting in 
their character. Now with fiery rhetoric and no mean logic 
he vindicates the cause of the first, and attacks the vices of the 
second. Again, from the fountains of his own abiding faith, 
he pours forth healing waters to refresh and strengthen the 
souls of those who waste in dungeons, 


“ Longing, and yet afraid to die.” 
7 


And here most strongly do we feel, in considering the method 
of his consolation, that, since we cannot ascribe the work* to 
the Montanistic period of his life, there must have been Mon- 
tanism in the very fibre of his soul. Anon he summons the 
soul as an unconscious witness of the Christian’s doctrines and 
the Christian’s God : — 


“JT summon thee, not such as when formed in the schools, exercised 
in libraries, nourished in the Academies and Porches of Athens, thou 
utterest thy crude wisdom. I address thee as simple and rude and 
unpolished and unlearned, such as they have thee who have only thee ; 
the very and entire thing that thou art, in the road, in the highway, in 
the weaver’s factory.” 


The tract Ad Martyres is the first writing of this class in 
order of time. The occasion of it was, no doubt, the persecu- 
tion attendant on the. refusal of Christians of the stricter sort 
to participate in the public festivities with which Severus cele- 
brated his final triumph over Piscennius in the East and 
Albinus in Gaul. As the rescript of Trajan had never been 





* The tract Ad Martyres, 
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repealed, Christianity still remained a religio tllicita, and its 
followers were liable, at any time and for the most fanciful 
reasons, to be subjected to popular outrage, or imprisonment 
and death at the hands of unfriendly magistrates. ‘If the 
Tiber overflows the walls, if the Nile does not irrigate the 
fields, if the skies are shut, if the earth quakes, if there is a 
famine or a pestilence, immediately the cry is raised, Christi- 
anos ad leonem!” Such abuses called out the two Apologies 
of Justin under Marcus Antoninus; such, under Aurelius, 
some thirty years later, summoned him to “ witness a good 
confession”’; and now again, in A. D. 197, similar outrages 
filled the prisons with the condemned, and furnished occasion 
for Tertullian’s earnest words of encouragement and consola- 
tion. Many expressions throughout the tract show us how 
strong was his mental relationship to Montanism; as, for in- 
stance, his comparison of the world to a prison, and his con- 
demnation of those whom he considered too anxious to supply 
the bodily wants of their imprisoned friends. The former of 
these passages is quite remarkable : — 


“For if we only reflect that this world itself is a prison, we must 
think that we are rather come out of a prison than entered into one. 
The world has greater darkness, with which it blinds the hearts of men. 
It imposes heavier fetters, — fetters which bind the very souls of men. 

. . » Darkness is in the prison, but ye yourselves are light. It has 
fetters, but in God’s sight ye are free. Its air is noisome, but*ye are a 
sweet-smelling savor. Ye are waiting for the judge ; but ye shall judge 
the judges themselves. Shall he be sad there, who sighs for the enjoy- 
ments of the world? Outside the prison, the Christian has renounced 
the world; but in prison, the prison also. It matters not where ye are 
in the world, who are not of the world.” 


And again : — 


“The prison is to the Christian what the desert was to the prophets. 
The Lord himself frequently retired into solitude, that he might pray 
more freely, and be apart from the world: lastly, he manifested his 
glory to his disciples in solitude. Let us discard the name of prison, 
and call it retirement. ‘Though the body is shut up, though the flesh is 
detained, yet all things are open to the spirit.” 


It is possible, though by no means certain, that the writing 
De Spectaculis was called out by the festivities, for refusing 
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to participate in which the persons addressed in the tract Ad 
Martyres were cast into prison. It deals with a most difficult 
question, which could not be blinked, however, by any earnest 
Christian in Tertullian’s time, —‘ How far the Christian may 
venture to place himself on a level with the world, and adopt 
its existing manners and forms of life; and how far this may 
be done without doing violence to Christian principles and the 
Christian spirit.”” We feel at once that there is no danger of 
Tertullian’s erring on the side of a too pliant accommodation. 
Rather he will advocate the rejection of every heathen usage, 
to the most absolute extent. Very few old bottles will he find 
worthy of his new wine. Not one jot of sympathy will he have 
with anything that looks like appropriation of the world. And 
we are not disappointed. Did we not feel certain that, if he 
had been a Montanist at this time, he would have fallen back 
on the specific commands of the Paracletic revelation, we 
should certainly class the writing among his Montanistic works. 
But he is obliged to defend himself on the ground that the 
Scripture must be interpreted with reference to its general 
principles, particular applications of which often render it ob- 
ligatory to do certain things not specially commanded. The 
clearness with which he distinguishes between the theatres 
themselves and the use that js made of them, goes far to ab- 
solve him from the charge of superstition. 


“ May God avert from his people such a love of destructive pleasure,” 
he goes on to say. “ For what is it to go from the church of God to 
the church of the Devil? to weary those hands in applauding a player 
which thou hast been lifting up to God? to give a testimony to a gladi- 
ator with a mouth that has said Amen to the Holy One? to say ‘ for 
ever and ever’ to any being save to God and Christ, — eis aidvas dm’ aidvos 
alit omnino dicere nist Deo et Christo?” 


This passage gains additional interest, as indicating that 
liturgical forms and responses were already in use. In con- 
clusion, he contrasts the joys that the Christian gains with 
those that he abandons. 


“ Wouldst thou have fightings and wrestlings? Behold immodesty 
cast down by chastity, perfidy slain by fidelity, cruelty crushed by com- 


passion, impudence eclipsed by modesty. Such are our contests, in 
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which we gain the crown. Wouldst thou also have somewhat of blood? 
Thou hast Christ’s.” 


The closing passage of the tract is simply devilish. All 
attempts to excuse it, with the indignation heaped on Gibbon 
for quoting it as he does,* seem altogether absurd. It shows 
plainly enough that Christianity had not been able to subdue 
the natural harshness of his disposition, if it does not also show 
that that harshness had been increased by a too careful study 
of certain portions of Scripture, which are beacons, not to 


guide us into safe harbors, but to keep us from perilous 
shoals. 


“And yet there remain other shows: that last and eternal day of 
judgment, the unlooked for, the scorned of the nations, when all the 
ancient things of the earth, and all that are rising into life, shall be 
consumed in one fire. What then shall be the expanse of this show ! 
How shall I wonder, how laugh, how rejoice, how exult! beholding so 
many kings declared to be admitted into Heaven, with Jupiter himself 
and all that testify of him groaning together in the lowest darkness.” 


There is more and worse. But that Tertullian should write 
thus in the third century seems not so strange, when we find 
his Oxford editor in the nineteenth commenting as follows: 
‘A truth lies at the basis of this painful description, since 
Scripture says, ‘ The righteous shall rejoice when he seeth the 
vengeance.’ ” 

The tract De Idololatria, the Apologeticus, and the treatise 
De Testimonio Animal, are writings of a similar character, 
written before he left the Church. In the first, the attempt is 
made to show in how many ways idolatry may be committed. 
He calls upon all who get their livelihood by the manufacture 
and decoration of idols to resign their employment. He mani- 
fests a tendency which, if carried out, would separate the 
Church entirely from the world. He is hostile to commerce ; 
he unconditionally denounces traffic in anything that may 
serve the purposes of heathen worship. He would not have a 
Christian accept any magisterial office. 





* Roman Empire, Vol. I. Ch. XV. Sec. 2. His translation is slightly incor- 
rect, but does little violence to the original. 
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“ Who should more have used these honors than the Son of God ? 
What faces, and how many, would have attended him! What purple 
would have glistened on his shoulders! What gold would have gleamed 
from his head, if he had not decided that the glory of the world was 
foreign to him and his followers! What, therefore, he would not have 
he rejected, and what he rejected he condemned, and what he con- 
demned he assigned to the pomp of the Devil.” 


The Apology presents to us a most vivid picture of the suf- 
fering Christian community. Hard indeed was the lot of its 
members, — arrested without authority, condemned without 
a hearing, executed without judgment. Most earnestly, and 
most beautifully at times, does Tertullian demand that the 
Church shall have at least the liberty to defend herself. 


“ She asketh no favor for her cause, because she feeleth no wonder 
at her condition. She knoweth that she liveth a stranger upon earth, 
that among aliens she easily findeth foes; but that she hath her 
birth, her hope, her favor, and her worth in the heavens. One thing, 
meanwhile, she earnestly desireth, that she be not condemned un- 
known.” 


He contrasts the foolish charges brought against the Chris- 
tians with the unconscious testimony to their purity of life. 
That he was not without such speculative temper as could not 
always be curbed by his will or spoiled by his imagination is 
shown when he sets forth the difference between Christianity 
and the philosophic systems in their relation to the world. 
There is in this analysis the strongest mixture of strength and 
weakness. Clearness and dulness have met together ; bigotry 
and truth have kissed each other. Anselm long afterward 
expressed the same thought in somewhat similar language. 
“ ] strive not, Lord, to pierce thy height, but I desire to under- 
stand thy truth, which my heart believes and loves.” Tertul- 
lian thought that the philosopher’s attempt was the exact 
reverse of this. He sought truth in order that he might 
gratify his intellectual faculties, his interest in it being alto- 
gether subjective. But ‘ Christians seek the truth impelled 
by an inward necessity, and retain it in its integrity as men 
anxious for their salvation.’”’ The charges against the Chris- 
tians were of the most dreadful sort, — no less than cannibalism 
and incest. The heat of Africa and the fury of her sand-storms 
VOL. LXXV. — 5TH S. VOL. XIII. NO. Il. 15 
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are in his reply. Eternal joys would be dearly bought by such 
sacrifice of all natural feeling. Can it be that he was a father 
himself, he speaks of the little one so tenderly, “ the foe of 
none, the accused of none, the child of all” ? 

The Apologies of the second century were anything but con- 
ciliatory in their tone, and must, it would seem, if read, have 
made the matter infinitely worse. The way in which Tertul- 
lian contrasts the Roman virtue of earlier days with that of 
his time could but the more exasperate the enemies of the 
Church. 

“In the women now, owing to their gold, no limb is light; owing to 
their wine, no kiss is free; and for divorce, — it is now even the object 
of a wish, as if it were the proper fruit of matrimony.” 

In the tract De Testimonio Anime, Tertullian asserts man’s 
immediate consciousness of certain spiritual truths. A be- 
liever in original sin he was, no doubt, but a much stronger 
believer in original goodness. ‘‘O testimony of the soul, by 
very nature a Christian,” he says, in the Apology. The title 
of a later tract, Testimonium Anime Naturaliter Christiane, 
explains its purpose. ‘ The soul divines what is Divine,’ he 
tells us. Man’s natural consciousness, he thinks, cannot be at 
fault. The unity of God is proved from men’s casual expres- 
sions, e. g. ** God sees all things,’ “God judge between us,” 
in which they use the word Deus, and not the name of this 
god or the other. 

Belonging to the same class with the works which we have 
already mentioned are the tracts De Corona Militis, De Fuga 
in Persecutione, Contra Gnosticos Scorpiace,and the address 
Ad Scapulam, all written after his secession. The occasion of 
the first was the refusal on the part of a soldier in the army 
of Severus to wear a garland at a time when largesses were to 
be distributed. The soldier was thrown into prison, and many 
Christians united with the heathen in condemning him. They 
declared that the wearing of garlands was not disallowed in 
holy writ. But Tertullian undertook the man’s defence. No 
doubt he would have done this before he became a Montanist ; 
but now he did it the more heartily, and, identifying the op- 
posers of Montanism with those who could not approve of the 
soldier’s stiffness, he attacks them boldly, charging the bishops 
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with cowardice, calling them “lions in peace, but deer in 
war.” In the absence of any positive command, he lays down 
the maxim, ‘“ Whatever is not expressly permitted is forbid- 
den,” and still, in default of Scripture proof, falls back on 
tradition. His argument against crown-wearing, on natural 
grounds, is, to say the least, amusing. In the Apology, it 
was: ‘I use flowers as I think most agreeably, when free and 
loose and straying out of all order. But if we have them 
gathered into a wreath, we have our wreath for the nose. Lat 
those please themselves who smell with the hair.”” And now 
he says: ‘¢ It is as much against nature to follow after flowers 
by the head, as to follow after food by the ear, or sound by the 
nose.” 7 

In the De Fuga and Scorpiace, the desire for martyrdom 
which we find in De Corona has grown into a passion, and, in 
opposition to the idea that it should be avoided, the revelations 
of the Paraclete * are referred to as decisive. ‘“ Be unwilling 
to die on your beds in miscarriages and soft fevers, but desire 
to die in martyrdom, that He may be glorified who suffered for 
you.” 

In those writings of Tertullian which.concern the private 
and Church life of the Christian, that ethical warmth, in which 
Bunsen places his chief strength, is most clearly manifested. 
No writer of the first centuries attained sublimer views of 
Christianity in its moral aspects than he. The writing De 
Patientia is perhaps the most beautiful of this class. Its per- 
vading love contrasts strangely with the harshness which marks 
so many of Tertullian’s works. He did not himself fail to 
perceive how foreign was the Divine patience of which he spoke 
to the natural bitterness of his disposition. ‘‘ I confess before 
God, my Lord, that I venture, rashly enough if not shame- 
lessly, to write concerning patience, for the practice of which 
I am altogether unfit, as a man in whom there is no good 
thing.” Still he would reason about that which he cannot 
enjoy, “‘ like those sick persons who, while they lack health, 
know not how to be silent about its blessings.” Patience is 





* We are not justified in supposing that Tertullian thought that Montanus him- 
self was the Paraclete. He was one of its instruments. 
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the soul of Christianity, the true imitation of its Founder, who 
was himself its perfect living image. In many passages there 
is quietism, if it is not something better. He would not, by 
his own wilful action, hinder the action of the Divine through 


him. 
“ Why labor at the dull mechanic oar, 
When the fresh breeze is blowing, 
And the strong current flowing 


Right onward to the eternal shore ?” 
- 


The writings on Prayer and Baptism belong to this period 
of his life, as also the two tracts Ad Uxorem. The first of 
these advises his wife not to marry again in case of his death, 
the objection being thus stated : — 


“ The husband being dead by the will of God, the marriage also is 
dead by the will of God. Wouldst thou restore a relation to which 
God has put an end?..... The joy of having children is the bitterest 
of joys. What can we wish better for them than we wish for ourselves, 
—that they be taken to the Lord, out of this wicked, persecuting 
world? ‘And woe unto them that are with child, to them that give 
suck in those days.’ ” 


In the second book, he is less unwilling that his wife again 
marry; but he would have her wed no one but a Christian. 
He supports his thesis with a great array of texts and argu- 
ments. It is not likely that any writings of the early Church 
contributed more than these to clothe marriage with that lofty 
significance which, as a sacrament of the Church, it afterward 
obtained. The difference between them and his Montanistic 
writings on the same subject is very strongly marked. In the 
first of these, De Exhortatione Castitatis, a second marriage 
is not merely inexpedient,— it is a crime. _ But he argues 
almost exclusively from the Christian, and not from the Mon- 
tanistic point of view. This distinguishes it from the tract 
De Monogamia, where he appeals directly to the Paracletic 
revelation. The objection that the race would die out is easily 
met. It was near the ‘end of the times,” and no more men 
were needed. It did not occur to Tertullian that in this mat- 
ter he could marry the sensuous and spiritual elements of 
his conception, and that their union would be beautiful. So 
he would dissever them altogether, and we have the germ of 
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that unnatural relation of the Subintroducte in the later as- 
cetic phenomena. 


“ A partnership of domestic burdens is necessary. Have a spiritual 
wife; take a widow, adorned with faith, dowered with poverty, guarded 
by age. You will have married well. To have even more wives of 
this kind is acceptable to God.” 


The doctrinal views of Tertullian are to be found, for the 


most part, in his polemic works, scattered over a wide ground,- 


and never developed harmoniously or in logical connection. 
Notwithstanding his avowed hostility to all speculation, the 
impressible life of the man will manifest itself here, no less 
than in his more congenial labors. 

His strict monotheism was manifested in opposition to the 
dualism of the Gnostics and the Valentinian doctrine of AZons. 
But the purity of his conception is marred by that materialism 
which so constantly fettered him. He insisted so much on 
God’s being substantial, that he made him corporeal. But 
there is nothing gross in his idea.* The corporeity which he 
asserts cannot convict him of anthropomorphism. The Stoics, 
while insisting on the first notion, certainly avoided the second. 
And he does as well. 

But his failure here is the condition of his success‘when we 
come to the doctrine of the Logos. For it is in virtue of his 
materialist notions that he can so readily conceive how God 
should send forth from himself a being of like substance, 
related to him as the sunbeam to the sun. In the beginning, 
God was alone; and yet not alone, “‘ because he had with him 
that Reason which he had in himself.”” This seems to be his 
expression of God’s self-conseiousness. The Word, the Son, 
that was implied in this Reason and proceeded from it, stands 
for God’s consciousness of himself as creating. ‘One may 
say,” says Bunsen, “that the Sonship is, to Tertullian, God 
in his relation to the world, — God in his mundane activity, 
—that element in God which is turned to finiteness. His 
illustration is that of thought and speech. Life is full of con- 
tradictions. Could an angel from heaven have convinced 





* Indeed, Tertullian is never gross; even his millennial notions are far from 
being so. He contrasts most favorably with Irenzeus in this respect. 
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Tertullian, to whom ‘ nothing was more foreign than the state,’ 
that the time would come when, in the great Council of Nica, 
this doctrine of the unity of substance would, at the beck of 
the red-handed Constantine, be made the keystone of the 
Church’s creed?” 

In Tertullian’s view of human nature, what was original 
with him was his traducianism. It resulted naturally from 
his corporeal conception of the soul. In the soul of Adam was 
the germ of all souls. In refusing to submit his will to God’s, 
Adam sinned, and the taint of his soul was propagated. In 
the light of what we know to-day of inherited diseases and 
transmitted tendencies, we can see how sad a truth was hinted 
at in this philosophy. But history and science alike teach us 
that this is but half the story. “God makes new Adams 
every day.” 


“ Yet there is,” he says, “in the soul that original good, divine and 
genuine, and which is properly natural to it. For what comes from 
God is not extinguished, but rather obscured. For it cannot be extin- 
guished, because it is of God.” 


In most of the Fathers we have a threefold division of 
human nature, which they think is justified by the Scriptures. 
Thus, according to Justin, man is made up of body, animal 
soul, and thinking reason, while in Christ the Logos takes the 
place of this reason. But Tertullian accepts no such division. 
Man is simply body and soul; while in Christ the natural 
human soul is the mediating element between his body and 
the Logos. The relation of Christ to the Father is thus ex- 
pressed: * I call the ray sun, but not the sun ray. So I call 
the Son God, but not God the Son.” These views were hereti- 
cal to the later Church ; but they were so in virtue of their 
realistic rather than their Montanistic sense. In Tertullian’s 
conception of the Holy Spirit, as proceeding from the Father 
through the Son, there is nothing which was not already in the 
Church. His doctrine of salvation is very indefinite and 
obscure, at one time indicating such views as Augustine and 
Luther afterwards held, at another implying the Catholic doc- 
trine of merit. 

Tertullian’s arguments in favor of such a progressive reve- 
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lation as was implied in Montanism are quite fully developed 
in the tract De Virginibus Velandis : — 


~ 


“In the works of grace as in the works of nature, which proceed 
from the same Creator, everything unfolds itself by certain successive 
steps. From the seed-kernel shoots forth first the plant; then comes 
the bl®ssom, and finally this becomes the fruit, which itself arrives at 
maturity only by degrees. So the kingdom of God unfolds itself by 
certain stages. In the first place there was the fear of God awakened 
by the voice of Nature, without a revealed law (the Patriarchal relig- 
ion). Next follows the stage of childhood under the Law and Prophets; 
then that of youth under the Gospel; and at length the unfolding of 
spiritual life to the fulness of manhood through the new outpouring of 
the Holy Ghost, as connected with the appearance of Montanus through 
the new instructions of the promised Paraclete. How should the work 
of God stand still and make no progressive movement, while the king- 
dom of evil is continually enlarging itself and acquiring new strength?” 


The character of Tertullian was reflected in an earnest, im- 
petuous, headlong style, the rudeness of which was indefinitely 
increased through his difficulty in struggling to express him- 
self in the defective Latinity of Northern Africa. The use of 
legal forms, while sometimes forcible, oftener tends to confuse. 
Balzac compares his diction to the brilliancy of ebony. Car- 
lyle uses words in a very different connection, which describe 
it better: ‘ Short sun-gleams with long tropical tornadoes ; 
touches of guitar-music soon followed by Lisbon earthquakes.” 
It has been said that his earnestness was a rhetorical earnest- 
ness, and no index of his life and character. But in reading 
him, one is rather tempted to think that the man was even 
better than his books. A strange vanity it must have been 
that would lead one in Tertullian’s time to be as bold as he 
was in the name of a despised and persecuted sect. If fame 
was all, could he not have walked to it by a more flowery path 
than that which led to the dungeon and the arena ? 

Heresy is continually hardening into creed. The radicalism 
of one century is the conservatism of the next. Much that 
was esteemed heretical in Tertullian passed over into the creed 
and practice of the Medizval Church, while Protestantism was 
the attempt to build a communion after the pattern which he 
saw in the Mount: Ubi Spiritus, ibi Ecclesia. His was the 
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true Apostolic succession, not that of bishops and of priests, 
but of all men on whom the Holy Ghost descends. His super- 
stition, his weakness, his passion, were born of his period, were 
nourished by its prejudices, and should be buried in its grave. 
But his earnestness, his devotion, his hatred of cant, of hypoc- 
risy, and religious oppression, his willingness to follow God’s 
beckoning hand wherever it might lead him, are for us also, 
and for all time. ‘‘ The animosities are mortal, but the hu- 
manities live forever.” 





Art. .— THE REALITY OF FICTION. 


Works of CHARLES Dickens. Household Edition. Illustrated from 
Drawings by F. O. C. Darley and John Gilbert. New York: 
Sheldon & Co. 


CHARLES DIcKENS has grown gray telling stories, and is a 
story-teller still. How successful he has been in his vocation, 
and how welcomed by millions as a benefactor, is proved, 
among other things, by this new edition of his tales, admira- 
bly illustrated by the pencils of congenial artists. We avail 
ourselves of the appearance of these volumes to offer a few 
thoughts on the relation of works of fiction to the imagination 
and the moral nature. Each of them is a refutation of the 
common notion, that a sharp line divides the world of fiction 
from the world of fact; that in reading a novel we quit that 
which is real to converse with that which is unreal. That 
unique production, by which, at first and almost instantly, 
Dickens gained his popularity, exemplifies this remark. Every 
reader is acquainted with Sam Weller, has listened to his 
‘* Wellerisms,” and laughed at the dry eccentricities of his 


devotion to the Pickwick Club. Every reader knows the 
bland, bald-headed President, the serene, simple-hearted phi- 
losopher, Mrs. Bardell’s unsuspicious victim, with his round- 
eyed spectacles and his placid dignity. Equally familiar are 
the appearance and dress, the sayings and doings, the haps 
and mishaps, of each clearly individualized member of the 
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group, gathering round the central, rotund figure, “ with one 
hand gracefully concealed behind his coat-tails, and the other 
waving in the air to assist his declamation.”’ So, too, of other 
personages created by the versatile pen of one whose genius 
has photographed his daily experiences and reproduced in the 
ideal the results of his observation, or the suggestions his 
receptive fancy is quick to take in the actual world. The 
vein of caricature which prevents their being genuine portraits 
brings out their individuality more sharply, and serves, as it 
does in the portraits of “ Punch,” as a substitute for the nicer 
touch and more delicate apprehension by which a “ natural” 
character is made known in fiction or in actual life. We can 
often say of them, that they are not natural; we can never 
say that they are not real. It is a very suggestive fact, that 
Dickens’s first experience in authorship was as a reporter of 
police trials. His studies were of distorted and exaggerated, 
but very genuine, specimens of humanity. The scenes of low 
life thus brought before him are often intensely dramatic, — 
more than in our smooth civilization we are apt to guess. 
Something of the distortion and the melodramatic tone re- 
mains even in “ David Copperfield,” and is very marked in 
‘** Bleak House,” or “ Dombey.” But, like an actual scene in 
street or court-room, its sharp impression is not easily effaced. 
Shut the eyes and recall his stories, and what a procession of 
men, women, and children passes as distinctly incarnated and 
costumed as the men, women, and children daily encountered. 
The: brothers Cheeryble, Tim Linkinwater, Newman Noggs, 
the Nicklebys, the Marchioness, Dick Swiveller, Oliver and 
Little Paul, Dot, Peerybingle, Captain Cuttle, Uriah Heep, — 
who does not know them even as he knows his acquaintance 
‘‘in the flesh’? ?— who in his consciousness can separate 
them from veritable human beings? These “ brain-children ” 
of the tale-wright are no mere shadows, myths, or phantoms. 
The spiritual vision rivals the bodily vision in clearness ; and, 
for all purposes of thought and feeling, mental and moral 
intercourse, the personages of romance are real personages. - 
In their full force, these remarks apply only to a certain 
department of fiction, —that in which characterization is the 
chief object, and the representation is meant to be dramatic, 
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or at least descriptive of active life. In some works of the 
imagination, local description, philosophizing, or moralizing 
is the aim. Persons and incidénts are subordinate. These 
productions affect us by delicate or gorgeous painting of 
scenery, not by portraiture of people. They interest by 
splendor of diction, subtilty of wit, keen analysis, glowing 
eloquence, or critical insight. They do not give us men and 
women to grasp by the hand, to love or to hate, to listen 
to and sympathize with. They do not invite us to weep with 
those who weep, or to rejoice with those who rejoice. They 
may embody poetic thought, or vitalize dry metaphysics, or 
throw into dialogue or colloquial essays disquisitions on art ; 
but they fail to incorporate human nature. They are nomi- 
nally stories, but only nominally, owing to the fact that the 
actors as such do not engross attention, and it is not their 
fortunes we follow in the unfolding of the plot. They are 
treatises, narratives, or prose-poems; they lack the palpita- 
tions of the heart, the thrill of the nerves, or the manifesta- 
tions of passion. It is in form and not in vitality that they 
are novels. 

We are dealing here with writings of another class, distin- 
guished by the fact that they are not pure inventions of the 
imagination. That faculty is exercised in their production, 
not so much in the way of creation as in the way of shaping, 
combining, and harmonizing in the fancy-woven fabrics mate- 
rials gathered from real life. This is eminently the case with 
Dickens. The street has been his library. His converse has 
been with men rather than with books. His genius, if we 
may use such a phrase, is a gift at metempsychosis, whereby 
he transfers to his pages the denizens of the highways, blind 
alleys, and dingy courts, the odd or incongruous inhabitants 
of strange localities, retaining their sharply-defined features 
and deformities. The same is true of all really great novelists 
and dramatists. Sir Walter Scott’s Prefaces and Annotations 
disclose the secret, if secret it may be called. Scenes that his 
own eye saw in the Canongate and the Grassmarket, old bal- 
lads picked up in turf huts and Highland glens, traditions and 
chronicles taken down as they came from living lips, were the 
romancer’s course of study and his stock in trade. Fiction 
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gave back to reality what it first took from reality, as the clouds 
shed upon the earth the waters they drink from its bosom. 

Indeed, the difference between society and books, when 
studied by the same observant eye, is not as great as we com- 
monly imagine. Let us read society as we read a drama or a 
tale, — that is, with an eye to character and incident, — and we 
shall find in it as much of the grotesque or noble, as much of 
the comic, the tragic, or eccentric, as ever were stamped on the 
printed page. Strange modes of habitual speech, quaint man- 
nerisms of all kinds, oddities in dress or action, exaggerated 
and demonstrative passions, which, if occurring in books, 
would be objected to as unnatural and impossible, are in every- 
body’s social experience. Shakespeare never fails in appeals to 
consciousness, however far back he goes in time, or into what- 
ever unfamiliar lands and surroundings he boldly ventures. 
The crowd on his stage is never a crowd of strangers, because 
we at once perceive nature in the mirror he holds up to it. 
This fact emboldens and justifies the criticism passed on those 
who essay impersonations of his characters. There are origi- 
nals to refer to, in discussing the fidelity of the rendering. 
We can say with some positiveness whether Booth is Ham- 
let, Miss Cushman Lady Macbeth, Mrs. Kemble Lear, or 
Hackett the veritable Sir John in all his fatness, mendacity, 
seeming bravado, arrant cowardice, and perfect impudence of 
wit. There is, therefore, no paradox in saying that the essen- 
tial thing in fiction is fact, that it is the truth in it which 
makes it less strange than truth. 

In this connection, the historical novel—an invention so 
modern as to be a new department in literature — claims 
attention. The historical novel takes for heroes or heroines 
those who lived or might have lived at a given time, and its 
plots hinge directly on actual events. These it treats with the 
freedom of poetic license, not adhering to the annals; and so, 
whilst as mere history it is not trustworthy, it is yet truer than 
the bald narratives it embellishes. If history is “* biography 
with the brains knocked out,” the historical novel puts the 
brains back again. It reproduces the past, not as a museum 
of skeleton dates and events, but as a living past. It gives us 
palpable manners and customs,—tells us how people lived, 
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dressed, conversed, — all in the style, not of the antiquarian, 
but of the biographer. This is what the great majority of 
readers want. Imagination is as needful to the right reading 
of history, as in works of pure fancy. Sir Walter Scott earned 
the title of “‘ Wizard of the North”? by the magic power which 
reproduced Old Scotland, refought its battles, remounted its 
steel-harnessed warriors, re-enacted its border feuds, repeopled 
its Highlands, restored the dark days of its Covenanters, re- 
vived its bygone superstitions, repaired its ruined castles, 
started afresh its Tolbooth riots, raised Claverhouse and his 
troopers from the dead. Beginning with the times of the Fair 
Maid of Perth, he came down almost to our own times, unroll- 
ing a living panorama. The resuscitating wand was waved 
over other lands, with like vivid effect. It caused England to 
reappear, from the days of Robin Hood to the days of George 
IlI.; dispelled the mists that had settled on early France ; 
bade the “* Diamond of the Desert” well up and sparkle in its 
virgin purity; and flashed light over Western and Eastern 
Europe from the clash of Saladin’s airy scymitar and the pon- 
derous sword of Coeur de Lion. Thus the author of Waverley 
has blessed the world with as much of history as of romance. 
‘** Tvanhoe,” Thierry tells us, suggested and inspired the com- 
pletest narrative of the Norman Conquest. We can easily 
understand that it should have done this. Few of the charac- 
ters are historic. The chronological order of events is but 
slightly regarded. Yet where are the accurate annals so re- 
vealing of what we like best to learn, as that gorgeous and 
fascinating story of the twelfth century? In it we revisit the 
England of that age, unsettled, and disturbed by conflicting 
institutions. We look on at the tournament; enter the chap- 
ter-house of the Templars; mingle with the outlaws in the 
greenwood; enjoy the rough games of the peasantry; watch 
the unerring arrow of Locksley; storm the castle of Front de 
Beeuf; see how the harassed and hoarding children of Abra- 
ham were hunted, tortured, and robbed ; mark how the Church 
held luxurious and hypocritical Cominion ; note the conditions 
of serfdom; observe in what fashions chivalry and intrigue 
played their parts in plots and counterplots ; in a word, learn, 
as we cannot learn elsewhere, the outward forms human na- 
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ture took on in the rude social system, and how through those 
forms the never changing passions of human nature were 
expressed in action. We learn all this as if we were eye and 
ear witnesses. We live the strange era over, as we could not 
by tracing the meagre and colorless outlines of the annalist. 
From the romance, and not the chronicle, is obtained the truest 
conception of that mingling of antagonist races, still incom- 
plete, which we call the Conquest. Out of the juiceless materi- 
als of the annalist and the antiquary, the creative faculty of the 
artist reconstructs the long-departed times, active and breath- 
ing, clothed with flesh, and colored with the hues of a warm 
vitality. 

The historical novel is one of the latest, as it is one of the 
most genuine, forees of literature. Our own age and our own 
country are to furnish it with fresh themes. Stern experience 
is teaching that ours are not prosaic times. No times are pro- 
saic except to those living in them, and familiar with their 
movements as a part of their daily experience. Taking stu- 
pendous growths and radical changes in detail and by piece- 
meal, we fail to perceive how stupendous the growths and how 
radical the changes really are. This is not, however, always 
the case. Crises come when the conflict of opinions breaks out 
in the din of battle, when the gradual revolution comes to a 
head and bursts forth with volcanic sublimity and terror. Then 
the actors are observers also, and read the strongly marked pro- 
cesses by which they are making the history which is hereafter 
to be of such intense interest. This is the position of the pres- 
ent generation ; and it is not difficult to foresee how the events 
of to-day are to go as a rich contribution to the literature of 
the future, — to be the staple of its novels, epics, and dramas. 
It is the trial-hour of souls, in the midst of such unwonted and 
turbulent circumstances, that the sharply contrasted develop- 
ments give to daily existence the agitation, the passionateness, 
the peril, the tragedy, the pathos, —all the strange and start- 
ling novelty ordinarily seen only in exceptional hours in the 
lives of individuals or nations. The men who have betrayed 
their birthright to party, to the cravings of inhuman ambition, 
to timid policy, or to mean passion for gain, — the halting and 
the imbecile, the traitorous in speech and the traitorous in 
VOL. LXXV.— 95TH S. VOL. XIII. NO. II. 16 
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act, tne mobs they led and the mobs that led them, — these 
and their opposites, the true men and true patriots, the lovers 
of the whole country, consecrated to freedom first and freedom 
always, are to reappear, more truly drawn in the colors of 
romance than in the dry outlines of the blue-books, or the 
hasty etchings of reporters and correspondents. 

‘Fhe reader can easily fancy the superabundance of material 
of every description accumulating for the future imaginative 
artist. The grandest scenery, crowding incidents of deepest 
signification, fierce contests, perilous adventures, strange coin- 
cidences and recognitions, marvellous escapes, deeds of daring, 
confused and violent action, outbreaks of hot passion, the bat? 
tling of convictions, contests of divided interests and feelings, 
riot and carnage, villany and heroism, — all that is turbulent 
and tempestuous, that belongs to a season of mighty upheav- 
ing and momentous revolution, — and all this is the daily story 
of the war,— will give the novelist his stage and machinery, 
his situations and surprises, his opportunities for description, 
his studies for the delineation of virtue and vice, originals for 
his magnificent gallery of historic cartoons and tableaux. 
Then, outside of these, or hidden in the blaze of their lurid 
light and the depths of their great shadows, he shall find what- 
ever else he wants. The episodes of the camp, the march, and 
the hospital, that reveal such touching instances of courtesy 
and kindness between enemies, the fast clinch of humble 
friendship, feminine tenderness in stalwart men, and home 
affections stronger than death, — these, which come to us now 
in brief anecdotes, in letters and newspaper sketches, con- 
nected by pulsing threads of sympathy with far-off villages in 
their rural peace, the old birthplaces, where abide the heroic 
patience and the brave, still patriotism of unselfish hearts, and 
where the tales of love, that soften and relieve the sternness 
and horror of warfare, are told in sad partings, silent suffer- 
ings, and glad reunions, — these will make the tender and rich 
coloring. Thus, out of whatever is fearful, noble, fierce, or 
sweet and gentle in that which is passing now, will be moulded, 
shaped, and woven the truest of fictions by and by. ; 

In estimating the power of literature as one of the forces of 
human society, it is instructive to think of the increase from 
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generation to generation of the hosts of readers that make up 
the public of the great workers in the realms of fancy and 
thought. Go back less than three hundred years, and seek 
one known only as a pleasant companion, a passable actor, 
a popular play-wright. We cannot discover where he studies 
or where he writes. He seems ignorant of the comprehensive- 
ness and versatility of his own powers, and as he works up 
some hint of history, or weaves together the results of daily 
observation, or brings from a land of dreams all his own, crea- 
tures grotesque, fantastic, airy, to mingle them with common 
life so deftly that no incongruity or discord shocks us, he 
does it all, as it were, spontaneously, without the weariness of 
toil or the harrowing of care. He is not without admirers 
from the first. But how small the number compared with the 
crowd he now addresses! And what is Shakespeare’s present 
audience, as contrasted to the audience he is yet to gather? 
To see in fancy this boundless assemblage, ever filling and 
never full, is like striving with the naked eye to resolve the 
nebule of the heavens and discern the unnumbered solar 
systems which may compose them. And this ever-increasing 
enlargement of the domain of that imaginative literature which 
already exists, or is to be given to the world, refutes all the 
fears and lamentations about its decay and disappearance. 
As if it were to be submerged and lost under the flooding 
sweep of a despotic and universal utilitarianism! As if He 
who made the soul would allow its finest and most delicate 
powers to lie dormant and rust out! As if, under the Provi- 
dence which arrays the lilies, piles up the splendors of ever- 
changing cloud-scenery, flashes across the North and up to 
the zenith the mystic brilliancy of the Aurora, bends the rain- 
bow-hues of hope, and garlands our daily bread with flowers, 
—as if, under this Providence, so prodigal in dispensations of 
beauty and ever revelling in infinite forms of grace, man will 
be suffered to degenerate into a worshipper of machinery 
and an idolater of the golden calf! When the parables are 
stricken from the Bible, when the story of Joseph ceases to be 
told, and David’s lyrics are no longer chanted, then the cur- 
tain will fall upon the last drama, and the poet sing his last 
note to the deaf, and the novelist write his last romance for 
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the blind. The realm of imagination to be annihilated ! 
Why, it came into existence when order came out of chaos, 
and was in the joyous song the morning stars sang together. 
All races and all climes have colonized it. - It is the realm of 
the spirit, wherein the spirit often lives its purest life, gets its 
sweetest expression, and learns to.transfigure the drudgery of 
the work-day world. It shares the spirit’s immortality, and 
can never cease to be. 

Here we might stop, were it not that a narrow and lugubri- 
ous cant still occasionally betrays its ignorance how manifold is 
human nature, and how large the Divine plan of education, by 
shallow condemnation of novel-writing and novel-reading; as 
if both were not inevitable, — interlinked and interwoven with 
the constant experience and the essential conditions of intel- 
lectual and moral life. The world of fiction being as real to 
the mind as the world of sensible facts, converse with the 
former is like converse with the latter, and to be governed by 
the same principles. The virtues and vices of books are the 
virtues and vices of society. Evil communications corrupt 
good manners in each; and in each there is exposure to evil 
communications. Whether friends will be made of the doubt- 
ful characters of the library is a question dependent upon the 
same considerations as the question whether friends will be 
made of the doubtful characters in social circles. In both 
cases, the result is much according to the predispositions of 
those exposed. In both cases, like will be apt to seek and to 
find like. Reading is simply one way of living. In reading, 
as in all living, sagacity is to be exercised, self-government 
maintained, vigilance employed to guard against debasing 
associations and corrupting influences. Guided by this truism, 
the uses of light literature — light not in the sense of super- 
ficial, but in the sense of its esthetic and ethereal character, 
as contrasted with the dulness of prosaic narrative, or the 
weightiness of unadorned logic — are easily vindicated. This 
literature, gaining ever new beauty of form and new insight 
into the philosophy of the soul,— especially in our newer civil- 
ization, in company with the fine arts,— is to be a mellowing 
and softening agency. The danger to that civilization is, that 
it may become too stern in its toil, and too sensual in its 
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pleasures, —its virtues hard and unlovely, and its vices bru- 
tal. Something is wanted to oppose the ceaseless arithmetic 
of the counting-room, the heartless politics of temporary ex- 
pediency, the austere theology of dialectic Bodies of Divin- 
ity. As a sordid materialism would sell for gold, not only 
truth, justice, and humanity, but the very Muses themselves, 
so a coarse sensualism would lynch them as disturbers of the 
peace of church and state and the profits of the market, with 
their pestilent music and dancing. Hence it is wise to rejoice 
that flower-gardens shine like rivers of blossoms among the 
granite hills ; that shop-windows are the people’s galleries 
of art; that picture-shows are common as cattle-shows ; and 
that the architect and painter join the carpenter and uphol- 
sterer in building and furnishing our houses. The enrichment 
which literature gains from poets and novelists,— from the 
inspiration of the genius that creates the world of fiction, 
and so constantly enlarges to our consciousness the horizon 
of the world of reality, — is to be welcomed as a benedic- 
tion, even as we hail the daily rising of the sun, flushing 
with ethereal, all-baptizing iridescence the ruggedest regions 
of the earth. | 





Art. Iil.— ROME IN THE MIDDLE AGE. 


Geschichte der Staat Rom im Mittelalter. Vom fiinften Jahrhundert 
bis zum sechzehnten Jahrhundert. Von FERDINAND GREGORO- 
vius. Stuttgart: J. G. Cotta’scher Verlag. [Three Volumes. 
1859 — 60. ] 


THE centre of the widest material civilization in the ancient, 
and of the vastest hierarchy of the modern world, Rome has 
in all ages and in all the earth commanded the respect of the 
thoughtful and received the homage of the superstitious. The 
myths of its origin and the mysteries of its power have alike 
fascinated the poet and baffled the philosopher; but there is 
in its resurrection from an earthly to a spiritual kingdom some- 


thing always to challenge and task the genius of the historian ; 
16 * 
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for it symbolizes forever the change of the old civilization 
into the new. 

Seven years before the first irruption of the Northern hordes, 
the last of the Roman poets, Claudian, ascended the Palatine 
Hill with the Emperor Honorius, to gaze upon the colossal 
city, still glittering with its countless tokens of victory over an 
enslaved and motionless world, and to commemorate the splen- 
dor of its temples and arches and pillars of triumph, — of its 
statues and palaces and baths and amphitheatres, — all the 
works and all the enchantments which the Roman pride had 
wrought with the Roman wealth. Hardly two hundred years 
had elapsed when, in the pulpit of St. Peter’s, Pope Gregory 
compared the city of Rome to a broken earthen vessel, and 
the Roman people, who had once ruled the world, to an eagle 
unplumed and weak with the years, dying there on the banks 
of the Tiber. Again, when eight hundred years had circled 
round them, Poggio Bracciolini wandered sadly among the 
ruins of the Capitol, to survey and describe the last relics of 
medieval Rome,—to be followed in three hundred years by 
Edward Gibbon, who found on the same spot and among the 
same ruins the impulse to that great work which was to add 
another to many proofs that the modern writers may rival and 
surpass the ancient. These periods all mark, if roughly, great 
changes in the fortunes and aspect of the city of Rome, carry- 
ing us with vast strides from its ancient glory to its modern 
decay ; and it is of this phase of its history of which Gregoro- 
vius proposes to write, and which he has already described, in 
three volumes, down to the eleventh century. 

Each volume contains two books, and each book is ambitious 
to construct and exhaust an epoch. The first book treats of 
the history of the city of Rome from the beginning of the 
fifth century to the destruction of the Western Empire in 476 ; 
the second covers the period from the appearance of Odoacer 
to the erection of the Exarchate of Ravenna in 586. In {the 
second volume, the third book carries the history to the begin- 
ning of the eighth century, while the fourth discusses the 
interval between the pontificate of Gregory II. in 715 and the 
coronation of Charlemagne in 800. In the third volume, the 
fifth book continues the history of the city in the time of the 
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Carlovingians down to the year 900, and the sixth embraces 
and illustrates its wretched existence during the tenth century. 

Gregorovius has attempted a task which others have shunned, 
and his success has not been striking. His work is readable, 
and of a certain service for easy reference; but there is an 
intrinsic difficulty in the subject which he has not the power 
to overcome. The history of Rome during those thousand 
years which Kis work is meant to cover, is to a great extent 
the history of the world; it is the history of the most remark- 
able change in religion known to us among men; it is the 
history of the forming-time of a civilization of greater hope, 
because of infinite possibilities, than any which preceded it ; 
it is the history of human culture at a trying epoch, — in that 
dark passing through corruption and barbarism to the purer 
ideal and the calmer life. Thus, to one contemplating those 
great events of which in all this period Rome was the centre 
and the source, its local history has no charm and little signifi- 
cance. Yet the history has an interest in itself, —a fascina- 
tion even,—as revealing the character and explaining the 
progress of the early Christian life, to which no justice is done 
by making it subordinate to other details and a vaster narra- 
tive. Gregorovius has neither a new theory to startle, nor a 
brilliant style to charm us; his work will not make an epoch, 
but neither will it be without a use. It is a complete picture 
he will paint of the city and the people, gradually changing 
from Pagans and Paganism through the purification of the 
Christian ideal and the growth of the Christian culture. But 
by his very inability to confine himself to Rome, he confesses 
the difficulty he cannot overcome. The growth of the Church 
and of its political and ecclesiastical power,— that graceful 
draping of its humble beginnings in the folds of a luxuriant 
tissue of legends, which, like the fables of ancient Rome, con- 
cealed and adorned the origin of its first kings and the bar- 
barism of its early inhabitants; the civilizing influences which 
travelled out along the old Roman roads, not to conquer, but 
to heal ; — these things, not less than the decay of the ancient 
and the growth of the modern city upon its site, “in itself the 
most perfect expression of an organic change of culture,” by 
which it became a second time head of the civilized world, and 
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still has a right to be called Eternal, have tempted the ambi- 
tion, while we must own that they have lent a charm to the 
story, of Gregorovius. i 

The true limits of the Middle Age, gradually blending on 
the one hand with the ancient and on the other with the mod- 
ern civilization, have been as little regarded as its real char- 
acter and its indispensable function. The Middle Age of 
Rome extends, with Gregorovius, from its fall ulder the West 
Goths, in 410, to its last plundering in the time of Clement VIL., 
in 1527; but that is an arbitrary division, to suit the conven- 
ience of an historian ambitious to exalt or exhaust his sub- 
ject. Yet, however defined, the Middle Age presents a prob- 
lem which Gregorovius has contributed little to solve. The 
decline of the Roman civilization and the fall of Rome were 
a result and an ‘event to startle the foolish and bewilder the 
wise ; but they had an explanation, which is to be sought not less 
in the effect of the Roman institutions upon the Roman people 
than in that gradual contact between the Roman colonists and 
the uncivilized races beyond the Rhine and the Danube, which, 
at first very far from being military, only became such when 
the arts of peace had taught them the advantages to be derived 
from the arts of war. It was the birth of the new civilization 
which caused the death of the old; the one illustrates and 
explains the other, and both together — never to be separated 
—make up achapter unparalleled in interest, in spite of its 
rudeness and its sadness, in the history of men. 

Both in ancient and modern times Rome has assumed and 
maintained a commanding influence; not, like Babylon, or 
Tyre, or Persepolis, or Memphis, or Carthage, as the creation 
and centre of an isolated and wayward civilization, but as the 
chosen agent of the power which was to subdue and the faith 
which was to redeem the world. All the quivering arteries of 
human thought and passion centre in the great heart of Rome. 
But there was an essential difference in the method of the 
development of the ancient and modern civilization in Europe. 
What the Greeks had the wit to invent, the Romans had the 
power to diffuse. But the groundwork of the modern civili- 
zation is neither Greek nor Roman, —it is Christian. It does 
not exalt a single race at the expense of many; but, trampling 
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under foot.at once and forever that ideal and that system of 
slavery by which the ancient civilizations, Egyptian, Greek, or 
Roman, were developed and overwhelmed, it has brought out 
into bold relief the theory and the sacredness of the individual 
race and the individual man; so that that phantom of unity 
which the Romans chased with such steady courage and such 
fatal zeal is at last embodying itself in the very diversity of 
those modern faces — now free to develop their own powers, 
and emulous each of the other’s culture only so far as it may 
perfect its own— whose ancestors once marched captive and 
drooping behind the chariot-wheels of Roman conquerors. 

But the slow withering of this stupendous colossus of the 
Roman empire, which, with one foot on the Euphrates and the 
other on the Thames, bestrode the civilized and the barbarous 
world, is as difficult to follow as to conceive. We can only 
mark it by lapses of centuries, and master it by fragments. 
And so with the architectural greatness of the city itself, which 
culminated under Trajan, and began its at first imperceptible 
decline under Constantine, when the new religion had by law 
supplanted the old, and a new capital was called up on the 
shores of the Bosphorus, to rival and eclipse the old capital on 
the banks of the Tiber. The monumental history of Rome is 
fitly closed by the Arch of Constantine, which Gregorovius 
felicitously calls a landmark between two epochs of culture ; 
for when the Senate ordered its restoration the artists had no 
resource but to tear the decorations from a triumphal arch of 
Trajan, and, when these proved insufficient, to confess with 
shame that the ancient ideals were lost beyond recovery. But 
it was not till the beginning of the fifth century, when the 
edict of Honorius, which deprived the priests of their incomes, 
declared the temples themselves the property and the care of 
the state, that Paganism at last fell away like a worn-out gar- 
ment from the shoulders of ancient Rome, and it became by 
degrees the ecclesiastical, while it remained the intellectual 
centre of the world. 

The office of Rome in the Middle Age, indeed, was one of 
vast importance and peculiar honor. It was the central light 
to attract the devotion and preserve the faith of men. And 
while the philosophic observer cannot but remark that there 
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was less of the real spirit of the Middle Age in Rome itself, — 
where the political traditions of the Empire still survived in 
the ecclesiastical traditions of the Church, and where the hom- 
age offered to the statue of St. Peter was but the transferring 
of the Pagan worship rendered to the statue of the Capitoline 
Jupiter, from which it was cast, —he cannot but recognize 
also the different aspect which it presented to the world, and 
the unconscious service it rendered to the religion it sought to 
control. In that fermenting age of barbarism, before either 
religion or government had assumed definite or permanent 
forms, it kept down those discordant and disorganizing ele- 
ments which are ever at war with all religion and all govern- 
ment, and by preserving its unity assured its life. The new 
Rome, like the old Rome, cherished the idea, and struggled 
for a system of unity and absolutism ; and the new Rome, like 
the old Rome, shivered into fragments when it came into col- 
lision with the vigorous understanding and the unconquerable 
instincts of the German races. 

The superstition with which Rome was regarded in the Mid- 
dle Age has something mysterious in it. It was the great ark 
of the Christian culture ; it held the symbols of the Christian 
faith. It was the seat of the long-dreamed-of Universal Church, 
where dwelt the great High-Priest —the Pontifex Maximus 
— of the New Covenant, where reposed the sacred forms of 
Peter and of Paul, where were gathered the bones of martyrs, 
where clustered the memories of saints, and where was to be 
obtained at last redemption from sin. It was the mystic city ; 
its language was the speech of civilization ; it was the lawgiver 
of nations not less than the interpreter of their religion ; while 
century after century the great heads of the Holy Roman Em- 
pire of the Germans went thither to be shriven and crowned. 
With indefatigable toil, and with remorseless arts, by every 
lure which could entice the superstitious and every device 
which could enslave the ignorant, Rome drew to itself the 
thoughts and fixed the reverence of men, till finally, consumed 
by its own ambition in aiming at an empire beyond the power 
of mortals either to win or to wield, it has faded into that 
dreary phantom which still haunts the vast spaces of St. Peter’s, 
encircled and saved by the glittering bayonets of the soldiers 
of France. 
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The contrast afforded by the condition and fortunes of Rome 
in the sixth and tenth centuries illustrates at once the nature 
and the progress of that swift decay and that slow renewal of 
civilization, in which consist the character and the interest of 
the history of the Middle Age. That vast wealth, the like 
of which the world has never seen repeated, which centuries 
of conquest and rapine had accumulated in Rome, was long 
able to survive alike the attacks of rapacious Goths and the 
waste of its profligate possessors. And it was this wealth of 
Rome, and the luxury which it fostered and maintained, that 
made the Roman soil the worst possible in the world for the 
self-denying faith of Christ to take root and find support in. 
It was the striving of the old Rome to develop the outward 
material power of the race, — it was the boast of the new Rome 
that it fashioned and stimulated and brought out the inward 
spiritual forces of the man. And for many centuries this con- 
trast between the tendencies of the past and the ideal of the 
future produced a sort of chaos which it is difficult to describe 
or understand. The enjoyments of the pagans became the 
vices of the Christians; and when St. Jerome pictures the 
manners and bewails the morals of his fellow-believers, it 
reads like the satires of Juvenal, while it recalls the guilt and 
foreshadows the doom of Sodom. A people which could watch 
with eager interest the course of a marriage between a wretch 
who had buried twenty wives and a woman who was proud to 
count him as her twenty-first husband, and, when the horrid 
strife was ended by the husband’s success, receive and accom- 
pany him with shouts of applause as he walks before the bier 
of his victim, with a crown on his head and a palm-branch in 
his hands, must have lost indeed all ambition of virtue and all 
sense of shame. 

Yet in spite of the inroads of Goths and the ravages of vice, 
in spite of the convulsions which shook the hearts and the dark- 
ness which wrapped the future of men, in spite of ignorance 
and barbarism, or, it may be, because of all these things, the 
Church of Christ was slowly progressing, and the Church of 
St. Peter was already triumphant. That hierarchy of elective 
priests, which, in the silence and gloom and terror of the Cata- 
combs, had brooded over the Divine origin and moulded for- 
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ever the earthly form of the institutions which it was conse- 
crated to defend and diffuse, achieved its first, perhaps its 
greatest triumph, when, as the legend runs, putting the spade 
into the hands of Constantine, it witnessed the zeal and ap- 
plauded the faith with which, in honor of the twelve Apostles, 
he dug up twelve basketfuls of earth for the foundation of St. 
Peter’s Church on the site of that Circus of Nero where the 
blood of their martyrs had run freest and fastest. But it may 
be doubted, perhaps, whether that event did not delay rather 
than forward the religion which it was meant to commemorate 
and establish ; for so long as the Empire of Rome survived, the 
religion of Rome would have a Pagan element in it. Civilized 
nations can change their religion only by changing their civili- 
zation. Thus the Church of Christ, legalized and in honor, 
assumed the form and struggled for the power of the Empire 
which it had attacked and overthrown; and thus the Church 
of Christ was transformed into the Pagan Church of St. Peter, 
with its gorgeous temples and costly service, with its stately 
polytheism of saints and its beautiful mythology of legends, 
yet with a leaven in it of that divine purity and fervor which 
preserved it against its own corruptions, and will save it at 
last, it may be, in spite of its iniquities. 

The year 500, in which the Gothic King Theodorice entered 
Rome as King of Italy, is a convenient and natural event by 
which to mark the beginning of the Middle Age of the Impe- 
rial City, while the many virtues and the wise career of Theo- 
doric sufficiently disclose the progress and illustrate the higher 
character of that German element which has ever since so largely 
controlled the fortunes of Italy, and so often determined the 
fate of Rome. And it was owing less to the barbarism of the 
Northern than to the degeneracy of the Southern nations that 
so auspicious a reign found neither repetition nor recognition 
in the following ages. A closer investigation into the nature, 
and amore dispassionate survey of the rapid development, of 
the original relations of the German races to the declining 
civilization of Rome, will lead us in time to do greater justice 
to the virtues of the former, while it will leave us less cause to 
lament the fate of the latter. The misfortunes and the doom 
of Rome came less from without than from within. The curi- 
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& 
ous inquirer cannot fail to be struck with the zeal and the 
efforts of emperors, Roman or Gothic, to protect the monu- 
ments and to inculcate a reverence for the traditions of Rome. 
In the midst, of that great crowd of prelates and monks who 
assembled to welcome and honor the presence of Theodoric 
was the African priest Fulgentius, who had fled to Rome to 
escape the persecutions of the Vandals. As he gazed now at 
the splendors of the city, glittering still with all the monu- 
ments which had inspired the muse of Claudian in the days 
of Honorius, there broke from him that exclamation which 
finds its echo in all the testimonies of the age, — ** How beau- 
tiful must be the heavenly Jerusalem, if terrestrial Rome be 
thus resplendent ! ” 

There are some-dark passages, indeed, in the record of The- 
odoric. Though we owe to his cruelty or jealousy the Conso- 
latio of Boethius, we shall never pardon him the fate of its 
illustrious author. Yet remembering that, like the rest of the 
Goths, he was an Arian, we are bound to testify of the tolera- 
tion which he practised, and of the humanity of which he set 
the example, towards differing sects and rival creeds. The 
age of Theodoric was not indeed, as no age has ever been, a 
golden one, unless by comparison with the chaotic and despair- 
ing centuries which followed ; but its grateful light, as of early 
morning, was a fit herald of that clearer day into which, after 
many portents, and many whirlwinds, and many blood-red 
clouds, the new civilization was to emerge upon its healing and 
saving career. He checked the wrath of the populace, anxious 
to exterminate the Jews; he fostered the churches, and prayed 
like a Catholic at the tomb of St. Peter. And it was under 
Theodoric and his daughter Amalasuntha, who inherited his 
genius and imitated his virtues, that the expiring civilization 
of the ancient world shot out its last bright rays. So that 
Rome could still preserve its ancient pre-eminence as the chief 
‘school of those studies which best develop thought, and that 
eloquence which best expresses it ; while the wit of Horace and 
the rhetoric of Cicero, with the prophets of Judea and the spirit- 
ual teachings of Jerusalem, began silently and slowly to refine 
the sentiments and polish the manners of men Who could boast 
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of transplanting the language of Ulphilas from the valleys of 
the Danube to the banks of the Tiber. 

But it was from the old Rome it honored, not from the de- 
cayed Rome which it despised, that the new race was to learn 
its lessons and receive its impulse. The Goth had outgrown 
the Roman, and the Roman could only revenge himself by 
charging him with the guilt of those depredations, and loading 
him with the dishonor of that persistent malevolence, by which 
the ancient monuments of Rome were defaced and destroyed. 
It was useless for the Goth to make laws which the Roman 
would not respect ; for in the long run it is public opinion and 
the general reverence which alone can protect the memorials 
of departed greatness and a vanished age from the wanton 
contempt or the avaricious attacks of the ignorant and the 
brutal. There would be little left for us of that sad and 
beautiful Venice,— best example of the grandeur, and best 
teacher of the inspiration, of the ages in which it rose from 
the sea, worthy to glitter among men forever, —if the modern 
Venetians had been as rapacious and as reckless as the Romans 
of the Middle Age; for when men cease to live in the past, or 
begin to despair of the future, there is no depth of infamy too 
low for them to fathom, no career of dishonor too black to 
achieve. The culture of Constantinople put to shame the 
barbarism of Rome. Even the Saracens who dared to strip 
the shrines of St. Peter and St. Paul of their treasures, might 
despise the ignorance of the people they plundered when they 
recalled the schools and the philosophers, the theologians and 
astronomers and mathematicians, of Seville and Cordova, of 
Bassora and of Bagdad. Indeed, there was a period when it 
seemed as if the currents of history were setting back to the 
East; as if Europe, wearied or helpless, at last resigned to 
Asia the supremacy it was once strong enough to wrest from 
it, but had grown too corrupt or too despairing to maintain. 

Yet there was a power centred at Rome which no ignorance 
could weaken and no devastations destroy. In that believing 
Middle Age, in which abstractions were unintelligible, symbols 
were realities; and Rome was at once the holiest symbol and 
the clearest réility. And however painful it may be to con- 
template some of the forms of that superstition which had 
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usurped the place of religion, it cannot be denied that it con- 
tributed to the spread of Christianity by increasing the fervor 
of its disciples and sustaining the courage of its martyrs. As 
Rome was the centre of the ecclesiastical power, it was natu- 
rally regarded as the source of the mysterious influences of 
the Church; and hence arose the peculiar sanctity of a pilgrim- 
age to Rome, and the vast number of pilgrims eager to share 
in the consecration, and to possess some saintly relic of the 
holy city. The efficacy, indeed, attributed to relics, and the 
rage for their possession, forms one of the most striking and 
most melancholy features of the Middle Age. No guards 
around the catacombs, no anxious watching, by night and by 
day, of the graves of saints, could save them from the defile- 
ment of sacrilegious wretches, who found in the traffic of relics 
and of slaves the most congenial and most lucrative employ- 
ment. It is even recorded of a presbyter of Rheims, that he 
did not hesitate to carry off the body of St. Helena, or possi- 
bly of some other less imperial and less pious person, which he 
was Vicious enough to affirm to be that of the mother of Con- 
stantine. And the miracles which they were almost sure to. 
work on the journey served to excuse the robbery, and to 
enhance the value of the sacred remains, which were received 
in the convents of France and Germany and England with an 
exultation and a rapture more worthy of the pity they cannot 
but excite than of the grateful description which they have 
invariably received. The Capuans, however, made a sensible 
and profitable use of their saint, Germanus, when they bore 
his body on their shoulders into the camp of Louis II. to 
excite his superstition or to move his clemency. As in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, the Popes scattered their 
agents through the world to purchase or extort manuscripts 
and works of art from industrious or superstitious collectors, — 
so in the ninth century Sicard despatched his emissaries to all 
the islands and coasts of Italy to discover and seize corpses or 
skulls or bones of holy men and saints, with which to conse- 
crate and decorate his church in Beneventum, which Grego- 
rovius faintly describes by calling it a cabinet of sacred fossils. 
Instead of extorting tribute from his enemies, he surprised 
them by accepting corpses. 
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The worship of the dead was the occasion and the excuse of 
all the travelling of the age; emperor and prince, bishop and 
beggar, matron and sage, young and old, grasped the pilgrim’s 
staff to wander to Italy and to pray in Rome. The impulses 
which stirred the minds and controlled the movements of the 
age were not commercial or military, but religious. And 
hence arose that peculiar character and often indefinable 
charm of the Middle Age, — that craving to contemplate and 
embody the infinite and the holy, that worship of symbols, 
that delight in legends, and that belief in miracles. To per- 
form a pilgrimage to Rome was to receive and be worthy to 
possess the keys of Paradise; and the more toilsome and dan- 
gerous the purgatory of the journey, the surer the reward of the 
sweet heaven of rest; for men had yet to learn what Christ 
had taught so many centuries ago on the hill-sides of Judea, 
that reconciliation was not from without, in sacrifices or 
peace-offerings, but from within, in the harmony of thought 
and act. Yet, in the rudeness and tumult of a forming civiliza- 
tion, we may discern a certain divine office in the supersti- 
tion and power of Rome. It was the green oasis in the vast 
deserts of sin, where alone men drank of the renewing waters 
of life. And it is something, that through the gates of Rome 
there flowed that ceaseless stream of high and low, of rich and 
poor, of malefactors inscribed with the names of the crimes for 
which they sought redemption, at once their condemnation 
and recommendation, of assassins and parricides jostling the 
spotless maidens of England and the noble youths of France. 
“The history of pilgrimages was the criminal history of the 
age’; and the immorality with which they were accompanied, 
it may be added, is the best commentary on their character 
and the natural proof of their inefficacy. 

It is not surprising that history, in such an age, partakes 
of the same love of the romantic and the mysterious, and the 
same delight in confusing and symbolizing facts, which charac- 
terized the individual. One of the strangest fables, and not 
the easiest to explain or disprove, in which the teeming fancy 
of the Middle Age delighted, was that which asserted the 
existence and narrated the history of a female Pope, successor 
to Leo IV., who died in 855. Recorded in chronicles, be- 
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lieved in for centuries by priests and bishops and popes, 
though rejected by inquirers like Leibnitz, and scoffed at by 
sceptics like Bayle, it deserves at least the effort of that ex- 
planation, more respectful than the sneer of Gibbon, with which 
Gfrorer * amuses our curiosity or satisfies our understanding. 
A young maiden, daughter of an Anglo-Saxon, although 
born in Ingelheim, was remarkable in the schools of Mainz 
for her gifts of person and mind. Falling in love with a young 
Benedictine monk, she assumed the dress of his order, and 
entered the convent of which he was a member in Fulda. 
And there the lovers studied and dreamed, and thence they 
travelled to England and to Greece, seeking in those schools 
of philosophy at Athens, with which in the Middle Age the 
fancy of chroniclers peopled the fallen capital of the Greeks, a 
profounder knowledge or a happier explanation of the mys- 
teries of life than the Church could impart to their restless 
minds or uneasy consciences. As Gregorovius relates the 
story, the monk died in Athens, and Joanna, or Johannes 
Anglicus as she called herself, journeyed to Rome; but, as 
quoted by Gfrérer, Martin the Pole, who was the first to de- 
velop the fable in the twelfth century in the form in which it 
has been handed down to us, says nothing of the monk’s 
death, but affirms that Joanna travelled in the same society to 
Rome, where her abilities readily acquired for her a professor- 
ship in the School of the Greeks; for so the fable transformed 
the religious house known to the antiquarian as the 8. Maria 
Schole Grecorum. The Roman philosophers weré astounded 
and the Roman cardinals enchanted. Johannes Anglicus was 
the wonder of Rome, and it is not surprising that her ambition, 
excited by the applause which gratified her vanity, should soon 
become fixed upon the papal crown. Her success was rapid, 
for when, upon the death of Leo IV., the cardinals assembled 
to choose his successor, they could find no worthier head for 


*Christendom than Johannes Anglicus, the pattern of all theo- 


logical perfection. The new Pope was speedily installed in the 





* Geschichte der ost- und westfrinkischen Carolinger, u. 8. w., I. 248 et seq. Grego- 
rovius, it may be remarked, neither attempts an explanation of his own, nor alludes 
to that of Gfrodrer, while Milman in his useful compilation of the History of Latin 
Christianity, with feeble dignity, ignores the fable altogether. 
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Lateran, but her discretion did not equal her theology ; for after 
a reign of a little more than two years, while proceeding in 
solemn pontifical state from the Vatican palace to the Lateran, 
to the prodigious surprise of the Romans she was delivered of 
a child, and suddenly expired, between the Colosseum and the 
church of St. Clemente. She was buried upon the spot, and 
over her was erected there a statue representing a beautiful 
woman with a child in herarms. And never again did any pro- 
cession from the Vatican to the Lateran pass that way, while, 
upon each successive election of a Pope, the proper care was 
taken to guard against a similar deception. 

It is hardly necessary to repeat the proof adduced by Gfrorer 
to establish the fact that this story is a fiction. No contempo- 
rary chronicler, and no chronicler whatever, German or Italian, 
of the ninth or tenth centuries, mentions it, not even the Greek 
Photius, who would have given his life for such a bit of scan- 
dal against the high priesthood he hated. Moreover, Pruden- 
tius, the veracious Bishop of Troyes, relates that ‘‘ Pope Leo 
IV. died in August, 855, and Benedict III. was appointed to 
succeed him’”’; while Hincmar, the great prelate of Rheims, 
declares that he sent ambassadors to Rome in 855 to negotiate 
with Leo IV., but that while on their way they were informed 
of his death, and on their arrival they found Benedict III. in 
the chair of St. Peter.. And to clinch the whole, there is an 
authentic document extant bearing the date of October 7, 855, 
signed byeBenedict III. shortly after his elevation to the pa- 
pacy. Yet so general was the belief in this fiction, that the 
bust of the Papissa “‘ Johannes VIII., a woman from England,” 
as it ‘was inscribed, continued to be exhibited in the beautiful 
cathedral of Siena till near the end of the sixteenth century, 
when, at the solicitation of the Cardinal Baronius, it was or- 
dered to be removed by Clement VIII. 

The more important point is to determine, if possible, the 
significance of the fable. Gfroérer finds the key to it in the 
two facts that the pretended Papissa was born in Mainz, and 
came from Greece to possess the chair of St. Peter; the first 
being an allusion to, or a satire upon, the pseudo-Isidore of 
Mainz, and the second a condemnation of the alliance which 
Leo IV. wished to conclude, and his successor Benedict III. 
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did conclude, with the Byzantines. Leo IV., as Gfrérer claims 
to have shown, was the first to make the attempt to obtain for 
Rome, in opposition to the law of Charlemagne, the decision of 
the greater ecclesiastical questions, — an attempt which was 
followed up by his successor, Benedict III. But Leo’s claim, 
if allowed, led to the very principles of the pseudo-Isidore ; 
and it is natural that those who afterwards came to investigate 
their origin should ascribe it to a period between Leo IV. and 
Benedict III. And those clear-headed and pious priests to 
whom the pseudo-Isidorian Decretals — that most remarka- 
ble forgery of human documents to authenticate Divine rights 
ever undertaken with such audacity, or ever carried out on the 
whole with such ceaseless effrontery — were only a corrupting 
innovation upon the simplicity of the faith they reverenced, 
could not fail also to regard an alliance between the head of 
the Catholic Church and the ruler of the despised Greeks as a 
sort of spiritual adultery. The fable of the female Pope was 
therefore but an allegory which they adopted to propagate their 
hatred of the doctrines of Mainz, and their fear of the influence 
of the Greeks. But the theological allegory was transformed 
by degrees into the historical tradition that a courtesan born in 
Mainz, and taught her arts in Greece, once sat in the chair of 
St. Peter, — which again confirms the fact, probable on other 
grounds, that Mainz was the original manufactory of the for- 
geries of the pseudo-Isidore. 

It was in the tenth century that, by all the testimonies, the 
lowest depth of the Middle Age was reached in Rome, — that 
ignorance was grossest and vice the most daring. What- 
ever may have been the moral condition of the Papal court at 
later periods, there was at least a pretence of decency, if there 
could *be no boast of virtue. In the tenth century both were 
wanting in Rome. At no time, indeed, have the Italian courts 
claimed to be austere. Savonarola might not have died a 
martyr if the court of the Medici and the people of Florence 
had not been inflamed by a consciousness of the vices he de- 
nounced. The new civilization indeed, by the very terms of it, 
in beginning with the individual, had announced the possibil- 
ity and demanded the observance of a higher social order, and 
thus that fluctuation in the standard of right which marks all 
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preceding phases of human history was at once and forever 
done away. In the faces of all men hung the written statutes, 
reflecting and formulizing the unwritten law. And thus it is, 
that, though the individual faints and falls away from the ranks, 
the new army never falters, the new banners never droop. 
And this sinking of Rome from age to age, till at last it lay 
like a worn-out giant, prostrate among the ruins he had in vain 
wasted his strength to. defend and save, is no exception to the 
course, and no proof of the weakness, of the civilization it had 
failed to embody. It needed only to be reinvigorated by the 
new life and the healthier culture which had begun to spring 
| up beyond the Alps, in that reign of Charlemagne which marks 
the second great epoch in the history of the German races. It 
was then that the West first began to organize its strength, 
and exhibit a consciousness of its destiny. It is an important 
step in the education of a race, when a love for the arts suc- 
ceeds a passion for war. The strong hand of Charlemagne 
held in check the wayward impulses of numberless races, while 
his clear forethought gave a direction to their career. 

‘You may easily fancy,” says Gregorovius, in vain striving 
to do justice to the darkness which refuses to be painted, 
‘‘ what the religion of men must have been, who imagined that 
the angel Michael read mass every Sunday in heaven, and who, 
when the Saint Romuald threatened to leave Italy, sent assas- 
sins to despatch him, in order to retain his bones as relics.” 
And when the bishops of Gaul at Rheims mocked at the igno- 
rance of the clergy of Rome, the latter answered back without 
blushing, that if Peter, who knew nothing of Plato or Virgil, 
was deemed worthy to hold the keys of heaven, his successors 
need be no better instructed ; for is it not written that the sim- 
ple are chosen to shame the wise? The arts and lear ng of 
which Rome had so long been the centre, and of which it never 
at any period of its fortunes had forgotten to boast, could not 
survive amidst the ignorant monks who swarmed among the 
ruins they despised. Between Theodoric and Pope John X. 
there is an interval of four centuries, and that interval em- 
braces and conceals the entire extinction of the ancient ciy- 
ilization in Italy and the West. The Byzantine empire was re- 
tained in the East, to discharge another function of decay ; and 
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between the East and the West there was gradually springing 
up that great separation, unknown to the ancients, which char- 
acterizes the late centuries ; — a proof, it may be, that, whether 
Curtius and Mommsen are right of wrong in insisting upon an 
unaided self-development of the Greek and Roman civilization, 
European society at least has borrowed little from either, ex- 
cept the ideal of beauty and the reverence for law ; — although 
the devouter mind must always be indulged in refusing to 
believe that any civilization was an accident or a doom or a 
nightmare, and not a phase, if wholly inexplicable and long 
wholly forgotten, in the often mysterious, but always merciful 
education of the human race. 

And with the thoughts, the language also of the ancients 
disappeared. The first germs of the new language of Italy 
may be traced to this first period of the new history of Italy ; 
—as the Romaic, although a much lesser change from the an- 
cient Greek to which it is struggling back, dates from the fall 
of Constantinople and the dispersion of the Greeks two centu- 
ries later. So great was the progress, however, of the new 
civilization under the Carlovingians, that by the end of the 
tenth century the general culture beyond the Alps was far in 
advance of that which still clung to the soil, while it disgraced 
the memory, of Rome. Yet there are not wanting redeeming 
exceptions to the universal degradation in Italy. It is related 
of Vilgard of Ravenna, that he was so enamored of Virgil and 
Horace and Juvenal as to affirm that those poets had appeared 
to him in a dream and promised him immortality ; but when he 
went further, and declared that their teachings were as effica- 
cious as articles of faith, he paid the penalty of his folly by being 
summoned to explain his Paganism before the tribunals of the 
Church. And while in Italy the women were universally ig- 
norant of letters, the dreary chronicles of Germany are often 
enlivened by gentle and cheering tributes to their genius and 
virtues. The beautiful Hedwig of Swabia read Horace with 
the monk Ekhard, and many charming maidens of the convent 
schools of Gandersheim or Quedlinburg, if wholly and justly 
ignorant of their own country, knew by heart the scenes and 
the story of the Aineid, while the German nun Roswita wrote 
Latin epics, and Adelheid, like Theophania, might compare in 
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classic culture with the Gothic Queen Amalasuntha or the 
Longobard Princess Adelberga. Yet the most important lit- 
erary work of the age is declared to be the biography of St. 
Adalbert by an unknown monk, which, at a loss for greater 
praise, they can only compare with the Life of Gregory by John 
Diaconus. 

But there survive to us among the rubbish of monkish libra- 
ries, and of more interest than many monkish chronicles, some 
descriptions of the monuments of Rome prepared for the use 
of the pilgrims who in those days, as in these, crowded its streets 
and supplied its revenues, and in those days, as in these, helped 
to magnify and diffuse the superstitions they deem it irreverent 
to discuss and impious to reject. Gregorovius avails himself 
of these valuable records to close the third volume of his work 
with a brief description, clear so far as it goes, of the appear- 
ance of Rome at this period of its decrepitude, and at this epoch 
of its change. If you ascended the Palatine Hill, you found the 
still sightly ruins of the vast palaces of the Cesars filled with 
works of art, and adorned with the trophies of power. In the 
labyrinth of its chambers, where the ghosts of departed great- 
ness and the traditions of long-buried crimes seem to take 
shape and find utterance, were many which still retained their 
costly and glittering decorations. But the hill of the Palatine 
itself seems not to have been inhabited, and to have exhibited 
only a few insignificant churches ;— one of them, that of St. 
Sebastiano in Palladio, upon the very spot, it was insisted, 
where the saint had perished in the temple of Heliogabalus. 
The giant monoliths of blue granite in the temple of Venus 
and Rome still stood uninjured, and you might pass along the 
Via Sacra, through the Arch of the Seven Candlesticks, into 
the Forum, to find the temples, porticos, and basilicas grouped 
around it in still magnificent ruin. The temple of Janus, and 
that temple of Concord which once rang with the eloquence of 
Cicero, still survived, while on the spot once consecrated by 
the heroism of Curtius stood the church of St. Anthony, now 
replaced by the church of S. Maria Liberatrice, — in which the 
pious Catholic may obtain for a consideration release from the 
torments, if not from the fear, of hell. Pursuing your way, 
among countless ruins, past the temples of Saturn and Vespa- 
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sian, you ascended the Capitol, which in the days of Theodoric 
impressed the enlightened mind of Cassiodorus as the first 
wonder, and to the awe-stricken pilgrim still seemed the chief 
miracle, of the world. Of those vast fora of Rome, however, 
which in all ages have served in part to account for the power 
of which they testified, there is no description, and hardly any 
mention. Yet the Pantheon, best preserved of Roman struc- 
tures, where we still walk the pavement once trod by Augustus, 
and the mausoleum of that illustrious Emperor, covered with 
the earth he had caused to be thrown upon it, —a basketful, 
as the tradition ran, from every province of the empire, — and 
planted with trees, still remained uninjured, to extort the ad- 


‘miration or excite the contempt of the lettered or benighted 


pilgrim. And that famous column of Trajan, which Trajan 
never saw,—the conception of that Damascus architect to 
whose genius he was indebted for that more useful but less 
enduring monument of his greatness, his bridge across the 
Danube, — still towered above the ruins of the Forum it once 
adorned, and the column of Marcus Aurelius still stood where 
it stands to-day. 





Art. IV.— ZSCHOKKE’S RELIGIOUS MEDITATIONS. 


Meditations on Death and Eternity. Translated from the German by 
FREDERICA Rowan. Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 


WE have deferred unwillingly a notice of this volume, hand- 
somely reprinted from the English edition, and offered to a 
new and larger religious public. The touching circumstances 
which led to its publication are familiar to all readers. It is 
made up of the same words which were the chosen counsel of 
the highly accomplished and excellent Prince who had so 
wisely and honorably filled his difficult sphere of duty, and 
which have been the cherished solace of the widowed Queen. 
They are, as it were, words of sympathy dropped from the 
highest places of earth into the lowliest. The griefs, the pains, 
the hopes which they record, are precisely those which belong 
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to the deepest and commonest experience of men. Yet the 
mood to which they are addressed is so aside from our ordinary 
moods, that the usual canons of literary criticism, even the 
usual canons of intellectual belief, fail to apply. To accept 
them in their full meaning implies just that highest ‘ courage 
in belief”? which, in all shocks and losses, clings the closer to 
the unseen reality. Credo quia impossibile. The energy of 
the trust is almost in direct ratio to the remoteness of its ob- 
ject from our ordinary conceptions. The consolations of sick- 
ness, the chastening of grief, the solemn countenance of death, 
the confident anticipation of a life of conscious affection be- 
yond the grave,— these are the themes, familiar yet always 
new to the heart that receives them, which make the burden 
of the Meditations. 

The contrast is instructive, as well as affecting, which con- 
nects these thoughts, the most sublime and tender, at once 
with the splendors of an eminence to which no element of 
human joy seemed wanting, — except the joy of conquest over 
obstacles, — and with the utter loneliness and sense of poverty 
that follow a bitter loss. So that, in one sense, it is always 
true that ‘the poor of this world are rich in faith”: in its 
humility, or its exaltation, it brings all classes upon one level. 
That Zschokke, the composer of these Meditations, was hatinted 
by a strong feeling of this contrast, is implied in a religious 
tale of his,— justly a favorite among the large bulk of his 
pious writings, — in which the purest fype of Christian virtue 
is presented in the abject condition of a galley-slave. The 
Scripture itself abounds in this sort of paradox or antithesis ; 
and it may be said almost to make the staple of that great 
multitude of devout compositions which seek to show the Divine 
light a little clearer in the obscurity and dimness of men’s 
common lot. 

In one sense, the class of writings of which we speak are 
not the best representatives -of a healthy and natural piety. 
There was something morbid in the atmospheric conditions 
under which they grew up. There is something morbid in the 
condition of experience to which they appeal. They are not — 
perhaps we may say they had better not be — the chosen com- 
panions of our healthful and ordinary moods. ‘ Meditations 
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on death and eternity’ are not wisely made the occupation of 
our sunnier hours, or our elementary instruction in piety. The 
swift degeneracy of monastic life, and its strange travesties of 
Christian virtue, show what comes of the attempt to make 
such meditations the great business of life, — an attempt made 
with intensest earnestness and zeal, yet always, in the long run, 
with the same miserable result. The day is also past when 
such books as Law’s ‘ Serious Call” and Doddridge’s “ Rise 
and Progress”’ were regarded as the fit spiritual nurture of 
the young. Their gloomy and sad austerity may have been 
good — no doubt it was sincere — as a protest against an inso- 
lent worldliness that scoffed at all things sweet and pure. But 
it is another form of godliness that makes our heart leap up 
when we behold “a rainbow in the sky ”; and a different, be- 
cause a “ natural piety ”’ that carries the sunshine of each day 
on to the next. The year of bereavement that follows a life- 
time of prosperity and joy finds its solace in “ meditations ” 
which wake, it may be, only a faint echo in the ordinary tem- 
per, or even in the religious aspiration, which we are conscious 
of in our times of vigorous health and the active duties of life. 

We take this book, then, as the type of a form of piety 
which is hardly adapted to our ordinary and healthful moods. 
And yet its order of thought is one which ought to be, if not 
habitual, at least familiar, to all minds capable of religious 
emotion or thought at all. For all true religious thinking is 
the interpretation of something in the providential discipline 
of our life. And that discipline itself is a very different thing 
for a strong man in the flower of his strength, and for the 
same man when crippled by accident, or smitten by disease, or 
bowed with the weight of years. There are times when the 
best of us must renounce his plans and hopes; when he sees 
his tasks slipping from his hands and his labors thwarted ; when 
the whole current of his life is turned aside, and his little bark 
is cast adrift by some stroke of the impenetrable, mysterious, 
seemingly inexorable Power that works its sovereign will upon 
us; when, it may be, he must be defeated and misunderstood, 
and so laid by as useless, or linger in sickness and mortal 
pain, and so find the hopes of life crushed, its activities baffled, 
and its lines of service cut off. It is an easier lesson when we 
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are only taught that cheerful natural piety of a healthy tem- 
perament and an open heart; or else to spend our strength in 
a willing obedience, serving God’s law and man’s needs with 
our best fidelity. Another and a harder lesson is later learned, 
— that 
“ They also serve, who only stand and wait.” 

We see it in those we have honored and loved, who have grown 
old before us, or fallen sick among us; and how tenderly, how 
thoughtfully, how reverently, we have been moved to feel 
towards them, — seeing in their case how well the first lesson 
of brave fidelity had been practised, and how hardly and pain- 
fully that other lesson of patient trust had to be learned at 
last, through pain, decrepitude, and tears! Not lightly, not 
lightly, but how wisely and kindly, when once we learn to see 
it so, does the Lord of our life lay on us the burden of his 
yoke, and guide us by his rod and staff, and bid us come to 
Him that we may have rest! 

This is the particular lesson which is taught, and the special 
condition which is addressed, in this book of meditations. One 
is struck, in reading it, with these two things ; — first, the defi- 
nite and objective nature of the faith which it asserts, widely 
different from the mere sentiment or emotion of piety ; and, 
secondly, the singleness and sincerity of its method, which 
never deals evasively with the fact, but confirms the faith by 
looking straight in the face of whatever is most painful and 
dark in men’s experience. Both these are highly characteristic 
of that ‘“‘ courage in belief” of which we have spoken before. 
We add a few words only, in further illustration of the point 
which they present. 

There is no intellectual task more difficult than to bring 
home to our thought that direct, personal, conscious relation 
between each human soul and its Creator, which is assumed as 
the groundwork of these religious meditations. Probably — at 
least in our ordinary mental moods — it is strictly impossible. 
The attempts which have been made, couched in processes of 
logic, to meet the mystery, or answer the difficulty which the 
reason finds in the overwhelming thought of One who “ besets 
us behind and before, and lays his hand upon us,” are simply 
futile ; and we had best cheerfully admit them to beso. Such 
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proof as that primary truth is susceptible of, must come to the 
soul through the medium of emotion and experience. Proba- 
bly the nature of our belief in it remains to the last rather 
emotional than intellectual. The truth is taught by assertions, 
not by proofs. The assertions must find some response in the 
soul itself, before the proof becomes legitimate. Credas, ut in- 
telligas. We must believe, before we can understand. “ Facts 
before reasoning” is the right method in faith and morals, as 
well asin geometry. How is it, for example, that the particular 
truth spoken of is likely to strike home as a fact of experience, 
and not as the mere dogma of a creed? Perhaps in some such 
way as this. As we look back on what life has shown us already, 
we seem to see hat it was scarcely any choice of ours what 
post we should stand in, what work we should do, what sort of 
success we should find, or what sort of trial we should bear. 
We seem to have accepted them, — not chosen them. To will 
was present with us; but for ourselves we should have laid 
out the line of service very differently. None of us can take 
the full measure of his powers beforehand. None of us can 
guess what successes, losses, crosses, or gains will come to 
him, — what accidents he must encovhter, — how his own will 
must clash with the will of others. All these, which make so 
sharply marked and so large a figure in the pattern of life as 
we look back on it, are out of sight, not to be seen, not to be 
provided for, hardly to be guessed at, when we try to antici- 
pate what that pattern will be. Do our very best to forecast 
and judge and determine, there is the wide margin which is 
quite beyond our eye to see or our power to control. We may 
hoist the sail, and govern the helm, and study the laws of the 
elements that bear us on; but when we are once afloat, it is 
the infinite Deep below, and the infinite Space around. The 
two oceans, of wave and wind, hold us between them in an 
embrace we cannot quit; and our surrender to them, in the 
last resort, is as absolute, as helpless, as complete, as that of 
the child who is hushed by their rocking or frightened by their 
roar and swell. 

This lesson of dependence, which appeals, perhaps, most 
powerfully to men of the most resolute and energetic will, 
suggests the first clear thought of that Sovereign Will which 
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makes the fixed point of our dependence. Such theologians 
as Schleiermacher, Twesten, and De Wette, who place the 
original source of religion in the feeling rather than in the 
understanding, have made this point of view intellectually 
familiar to the student of the philosophical schools. The only 
way in which it can be made practically familiar to anybody, 
is by the process of meditation or direct intuition, by which 
the truth itself, rather than theories and reasonings about it, 
is brought into direct contact with experience. Herein con- 
sists the function of this class of writings. They help us very 
little in our philosophy ; but, where they help us at all, it is as 
it were magnetically, by the mere temper of their faith. Com- 
pare, for instance, the faulty logic with the genuine conviction 
of the following : — 


“That uneasiness which some people feel at the thought of immor- 
tality and the future destiny of the soul, and which almost takes the 
form of doubt, is owing to their thinking that they must be able to give 
proofs of that which it'is as useless as it is impossible to prove. It is 
impossible, because most persons understand by proof a kind of sensual 
perception and demonstration of futurity, which no one could ever pre- 
tend to. Even after death fie thinking spirit can have no other test of 
its immortality than the consciousness that it exists and will continue to 
exist, and the like consciousness it possesses in this life. But in this, as 
in the future life, this feeling or consciousness is matter of the imme- 
diate present; the conviction is not derived from the future, for that has 
no existence except in idea. When the future has been reached, it is 
no longer future, but present...... The immortality of the spirit is a 
fact. Of what avail to prove it? This is not an acquired thought, not 
an opinion, the opposite of which might be demonstrated. It is not a 
faith which we are at liberty to adopt or to reject, — no; it is an intui- 
tion, proceeding from the innermost depths of our spiritual nature, — it 
is a necessary part of our consciousness.” 


Plato compares the glimpses of divine truth which most 
men gain to the dim and shadowy light of a cave, which 
shows us real things as if they were phantoms. And the 
clearer light of a spiritual or revealed faith is to most minds 
at best as the dimness of the early dawn. It is only by a 
process of special training that the eye is wonted to see things 
visible by that half-light. The patient waiting, and the baffled 
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trials, and the steady gaze, by which we accustom the eye to a 
shaded room after the glare of noonday, may be compared to the 
kind of mental effort — so different from the firm, quick grasp 
of logic — which follows the train of religious ‘‘ meditations,” 
till the clear conception has grown familiar, and is assimilated 
with our habitual thought. Something must be trusted before 
much can be learned. It is in this way we apprehend the 
spirit of the following passage : — 


“ There was a time when the thought of death and the grave over- 
whelmed me and made me shudder. How could I, indeed, love death 
and the grave, when to me they were only the great gulf that threat- 
ened to swallow up my happiness? Then the earth was still a heaven 
to me, and thy heaven, O God! a sacred desert, in which I thought of 
myself as a stranger, whom no one there knew or loved. And I feared 
death, and recoiled from the unknown land. 

“ Now it is the goal of my longings ; there is my haven of rest, my 
home, all that I most treasure! There are the companions of my heart, 
of my life! And when I feel most happy among my friends on earth, 
the thought comes to me, ‘ In heaven thou wilt be happier still!’ When 
gloom settles on earthly things, I say to myself, ‘ All will be clear and 


1? 99 


unclouded there! 


That courage which trusts in celestial things must also dare 
to look at the dark side of earthly things. It is not defeated 
by its failure to understand the reasons of them. Indeed, the 
first condition of it is that act of will which surrenders the 
soul, childlike, wnquestioning, to a power which we are sure 
has a right to govern, and will not command in vain. The 
assurance is a religious condition, not a logical result. No 
merely intellectual process that we are capable of is able to 
reconcile (as we call it) our philosophy with our faith, — to 
show how the facts of human life square with what we are 
taught of the wisdom and love of God. What we do assert, 
and all that we can claim, is, that the space between them is 
bridged over in the experiertce of every one who has taken the 
practical, and not the speculative, method to confirm his faith. 
_He waives the effort as he feels his inability to compass the 
logic of so vast a matter. When he comes to the point, — when 
he must meet God’s angel (as it were) face to face in a narrow 
way, where neither can turn out, — he must fling his theories 
18* 
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away, and submit himself like a little child. This, as we 
understand it, is the method of all genuine “ meditations” 
on religious things. If their method were scientific or philo- 
sophical, they would fail of the precise end they have to serve. 
They do not profess to tell us the inscrutable reasons by which 
the Infinite Providence is guided. They only speak the mood 
in which the mind accepts its dispensations. They utter the 
faith, without which the heart would break, or consume itself 
in its lonely agony. Clear and intelligent as it may seem at 
times, there are other times when it must be to us simply a 
blind faith, — yet blind in the same sense as when a poor little 
bandaged and suffering child once put her hand in ours, and 
we led her blindfold through the streets of a strange city. So 
it is 
“ That the feeble hands and helpless 

Groping blindly in the darkness, 

Touch God’s right hand in that darkness, 

And are lifted up and strengthened.” 


‘They that are sick” need the physician, not just now the 
physiologist. When the act of surrender Nas come, and the 
soul’s health is in some degree restored, then it will be time to 
set about the task of interpretation. Just now, everything 
is staked on the previous process of reconciliation. And for 
this we need, as the first condition, a submission as absolute 
and complete as when one with a bruised and broken frame 
resigns himself to steep, that Nature’s healing powers may go 
on unhindered. As for the natural ills of life, we bear them 
if we must; we contend against them while we can; we study 
them intelligently as we may, so as to shield ourselves and 
others from them. But presently comes a time when these 
common precepts of prudence are felt to be but vain and 
untimely’ talk. Then, the only practical wisdom, the only 
sound philosophy, is that whose first word is Trust. Then, 
‘‘ faith is the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of 
things not seen,’’ — the only evidence of which as yet they 
can admit. It is not an intellectual, but a moral, or rather a 
religious process, by which that repose of mind must be won, 
— the first condition of a higher life in us, that without which 
any religion at all would be impossible, unless it were the blind 
groping after an “ unknown God.” | 
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Perhaps there is only .one intellectual statement, absolute 
and unqualified, to which this primary faith is committed. It 
is simply this, — that the soul is safe with a God of love and 
truth. Is it meant by this that his dealings are always gentle 
with us, — that his yoke is always easy and his burden light, — 
that we can always /feel sure, as well as be sure, of that fatherly 
and protecting love? No; it is not by indulgence and ease 
that he rewards his faithful ones. The reward he promises is 
to give them a larger measure of fidelity, — ability to do more 
and suffer harder things, — more spiritual strength and light. 
If there is one lesson more familiar than another in the teach- 
ing of religious history, it iss that difficulty and not ease, toil 
and not rest, suffering and not relief, is the portion he assigns 
often to those nearest his own heart; for so the law of the 
higher life in them is made manifest. It is a nobler thing to 
obey a summons to peril and pain and toil, than one which 
promises ease, security, and delight. Such blessings, indeed, 
we crave for ourselves perhaps,— at any rate for those we 
love. But He judges for us otherwise. Often indeed ‘“ He 
giveth his beloved sleep,’ which is forgetfulness of care and 
pain ; but still oftener hardship, that the soul may ripen its 
better strength ; grief and loss, that it may throw itself utterly 
upon his mercy. ‘ Soldiers!” said a patriot captain to his 
little company of banished men, “in recompense of the love 
you bear your country, I offer you hunger, thirst, cold, war, 
and death. Who accepts the terms, let him follow me.” The 
enthusiastic legion followed him toaman. ‘This is the temper 
which is appealed to, and never in vain, when man’s noblest 
service is required of him. 

We believe, also, that it will be found that the mind gains 
in intellectual certainty and repose in the direct ratio of its 
reliance on what we might call the spiritual method of proof. 
An imperfect, though a real, test of this method is found in 
simply following, without any captious criticism, the train of 
meditation in such a volume as the one before us. The titles, 
as we read them, suggest matters very far and foreign from 
ofr ordinary moods of thinking, — the benefits of loss and 
pain, the strength that is born of weakness, life out of the 
shadow of death, and the recognitions of love reunited beyond 
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the grave. We are conscious that these belong to quite an- 
other plane and department of thought, and are accepted by 
quite other categories of belief, than what we are familiar with 
in ourcommon moods. Yet not perhaps more unfamiliar than 
the methods which apply to the higher mathematics, — which, 
indeed, are but a series of peculiar intuitions, — and certainly 
far more within the reach of common minds. We fall by quick 
sympathy into the writer’s vein of thought or feeling ; we fol- 
low the hints and suggestions of one page after another; we 
are won by degrees to see the object which he sees, under the 
light that gradually grows clearer to our vision ; — till we find 
that the topics, the method of treatment, and the points of ob- 
jective belief that seemed most remote have grown familiar 
and real to us. The impression fades, as all such impressions 
must; but the process is open to us to renew when we will. 
And the perfect peace of believing will be found precisely when 
this method becomes habitual ; when —like our physical con- 
ceptions of light and heat— it gives the plain and familiar 
interpretation of life’s vast perplexity of facts and things. 





Art. V.— HENRY JAMES ON CREATION. 


Substance and Shadow: or, Morality and Religion in their Relation 
to Life: an Essay on the Physics of Oreation. By Henry 
James. Boston:+*Ticknor and Fields. 


Ir any one, having read this book, and differing from its 
conclusions, should wish to describe it, in its own style, — 
copying the mode of speech which Mr. James himself uses 
toward the philosophers and theologians from whom he differs, 
—he might say thus : — 


‘¢ In previous works it has fallen to the lot of Mr. James to 
utter ‘a vast deal of error on every metaphysic topic he has 
broached,’ but in this book he has reached ‘ the triumphantly 
paralytic result’ of turning Morality inside out, and Religion 
upside down, ‘ by his bewildered gabble.’ He explains free- 
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dom to be a mere trick which God has put upon us, like 
‘a frivolous game of bo-peep,’ or ‘ the chase of a kitten after 
its own tail.’ God has made us to believe ourselves the 
source of what we do, and morally responsible for it. He 
has made us so that we cannot help thinking a good man 
better than a bad man; but this Mr. James has found out, 
by an attentive study of Swedenborg, to be all illusion and 
bosh. According to him, God is the greatest liar in the uni- 
verse, for he compels every man by his constitution to believe 
what is in fact a most pernicious and soul-destroying deception, 
— the substance, indeed, of all real evil. To be sure, now that 
Swedenborg has come and found him out, and now that Mr. 
James has written this book, God cannot cheat us any more. 
But we are no better off for that; for though believing this 
deceptive opinion, that we are responsible for what we do, 
destroys the soul, yet not to believe it prevents us from having 
any soul to be destroyed. God pushes us off from himself, 
and helps us something by cheating us; but if we do not find 
out the deception, we are ruined forever. Mr. James con- 
siders this ‘ dapper little pedantry as the consummate deliver- 
ance of Philosophy,’ and with ‘ shallow and boisterous effort 
pushes his metaphysics to their last gasp of absurdity.’ He 
‘denies our knowledge of the veracity of the finite,’ in denying 
the testimony of consciousness to our personal self-determining 
power. And as all of our knowledge of God, by his own con- 
fession, depends on the truth of consciousness, ‘he puts our 
belief of the Infinite upon a mere arbitrary basis, authority,’ 
— that is, of Swedenborg. Mr. James would feed us on ‘ this 
delicious diet,’ while by his frenzied faculty of nomenclature 
he upsets all established definitions. Morality he defines as 
‘ the sentiment of selfhood or property which every man not an 
idiot feels in his own body.’ The morality of General Sickles, 
therefore, consists in believing that the leg he lost at Gettys- 
burg, and which is now preserved in the Surgical Museum at 
Washington, belongs to him, and not to that institution. This 
‘jolly philosopher’ also declares, —if we may believe ‘ such 
an exquisitely fuddled adept,’ — that Religion means ‘ the 
conscience in man of the forfeiture of the Divine favor,’ and 
pronounces it (page 5) to be ‘the germ of all humane cul- 
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ture’; while (on page 9) he states that it ‘ falls everywhere 
across the page of human history, darkening the face of day, 
turning the fairest promise of nature to blight.? Yet this 
‘bastard disciple,’ this ‘ remorseless traitor to religion and 
science,’ is sufficiently ‘ vivacious in absurdity,’ and occasion- 
ally utters ‘a pious hiccup,’ intimating that he is, after all, a 
sort ‘of serious-minded hodman,’ quite in earnest to overturn 
all morality, philosophy, and religion, in order that we may 
learn from him the great secret of the ‘ Physics of Creation,’ 
which consist, in the last result, in God’s ‘ giving substance to 
a form.’ Where the form came from to which he gives sub- 
stance Mr. James neglects to mention, it being a matter of 
small consequence. The great truth of creation consists in 
this, that God ‘ can only create what is not himself, what is 
alien to himself, what is intensely hostile and repugnant to 
himself’ (page 54); and yet (page 263) he declares that 
‘Creation means, on the part of the Creator, the giving being 
or substance to what is intrinsically void of being or sub- 
stance,’ which (page 264) is equivalent to ‘ life.” The Cre- 
ator, therefore, is stated to create by giving his own life, and 
yet he is also declared to create by making something alien 
or foreign from himself. This, it seems, is the ‘ Physics of 
Creation,’ — this the logic which is to overturn all existing 
philosophy and theology! Such reasoning, ‘ which would 
scandalize a Hottentot,’ such a ‘ pinchbeck evangel’ as this, 
has inflated Mr. James to such a degree, that he grows ‘ radi- 
ant, twittering, and alert with preternatural activity’ over his 
own prowess, which is, at best, only ‘ spiritual buffoonery.’ ” 


We have given the above as a specimen of what an angry 
opponent of Mr. James might say, by merely turning against 
him his own language toward his antagonists. But we, being 
neither angry with Mr. James, nor yet his opponents, but 
desiring to learn what he means, and to appreciate his sincere 
thought, have no desire thus to retort. He has, indeed, more 
of the bullying style of argument than suits our taste. This 
kind of intellectual rowdyism, first introduced by Thomas 
Carlyle, and in which Ruskin and others are such adepts, does 
not commend itself to our judgment as modest or handsome. 
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Still, this is a matter of taste. It concerns only the form of the 
book, not its substance. The questions raised by Mr. James 
are too serious to be postponed to any esthetic considerations. 
Besides, there is often a good reason for laying aside the pol- 
ished language of scholars, and adopting this sledge-hammer 
manner of appeal. Prophets have always been somewhat 
fierce in their phraseology. When rocks of old routine and 
self-complacent dogmatism are to be broken in pieces, the 
word of the Lord often becomes a hammer and a fire. “ What 
went ye out into the wilderness to see ? a man clothed in soft 
raiment?’ No. Men of polished address and gentle man- 
ners will never do the work of John Baptist, — will never 
bring down the mguntain of ancient prejudice, or fill up the 
valley of lethargic indifference, and so prepare the way of the 
Lord. Having, therefore, thus intimated our objections, on 
grounds of taste, to Mr. James’s style, we pass on to some- 
thing more important. ’ 

The use of terms in Mr. James’s book is more questionable 
than the good taste of his style. What right has any one, we 
may ask, to use all his principal terms in unusual senses ? 
To this we reply, that, if a thinker finds it necessary for pur- 
poses of geometric reasoning, and in order to precise expres- 
sion, to give new definitions to certain words, he has a right 
to do so; provided he distinctly explains the new sense in 
which he uses them, and adheres to that sense throughout. 
Mr. James does the first, but not the last. He defines Morality 
as meaning, not goodness, but the feeling of self-determination, 
which makes a man feel himself responsible for his actions. 
But in the after part of his book he attacks morality as 
though it meant a higher degree of external virtue. Thus 
(page 190), he describes the moral man as one who has a 
great deal of outward worth. Again, he defines Religion as 
the sense of separation from God through sin, but afterward 
(as on page 219) he attacks religion in the sense of out- 
ward religious practices. ‘ Creation”’ he seems to us to con- 
fuse still more; and this is a more important objection, since 
the very essence of his purpose is to show what creation really — 
is. Does creation, then, according to Mr. James, mean giving 
substance or life to man? or does it mean, in his opinion, 
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giving him form and outward constitution ? He appears to us 
to have left this point confused. He says very distinctly 
(page 54), “‘ God does not create what is himself, but what is 
not himself; what is alien to himself; what, indeed, is in- 
tensely opposite and repugnant to himself.” But (on page 
264) he defines creation as “ giving inward being or life to 
what is in itself only form.” But life is God himself, accord- 
ing to Mr. James; hence God creates himself, and not what 
is alien to himself, as before posited. 

But passing by these objections or difficulties, which a brief 
explanation might set aside, let us grapple with the main 
points of the argument. 

And first, we are struck, in reading the book, with its for- 
eign, antique, Oriental, or inverted style of thought. It seems 
not to have been written in New England, but in Egypt or 
Persia, — not in the nineteenth century after Christ, but the 
nineteenth century before him, — not by one inheriting the 
training of American Orthodoxy, but by one fed on the vast 
abstractions of the Valentinian Gnostics, reinforced by the An- 
tinomianism of Marcion. He everywhere moots theosophic 
questions, not psychological ones, — thus ignoring his own cen- 
tury and its tendencies, and taking up the problems of the early 
East. The great question with us is the “origin of evil’’; 
the vast difficulty with the Gnostics was the existence of the 
universe. How can God, being infinite and absolute, create 
a finite world? ‘The solution to this, they deemed, would 
also carry with it a solution of the existence of evil. 

Mr. James has taken up anew these primitive questions, 
much discussed at our antipodes. He carries us away, in his 
earnest investigations, into strange regions, yet full of interest 
both to mind and heart. 

God creates, says he, not in the interest of his power, as the 
Judaic mind supposes; nor in the interest of his wisdom, as 
the scientific intellect always tacitly assumes; but in the 
interest of his love. It is not for the glory of his power, for 
that would be a wilful act unworthy of God. It is not to 
satisfy the intellectual laws, involved in his own essence, and 
evolved in creation, for that would be a necessary act, not 
implying consciousness or freedom. But he creates, in short, 
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that he may have something to love. Love evermore goes 
forth, objectivating itself in creation. Love alone is equal to 
take God so fully out of himself as to ultimate in a universe, the 
destiny of which is to be drawn in again to God in conscious 
love. ‘This consciousness, however, comes through the awak- 
ened sense of emptiness, or sin, in the creature detached from 
its Creator in its own belief, and attempting to live an inde- 
pendent moral life. Religion comes to awaken this sense of 
emptiness, and so prepare for the return of the creature into 
God, which return is mediated by society. Man in union with 
man is again at one with God. We are rapidly approaching 
this epoch, in which human life will become a true society, or 
heaven on earth. 

Such is the brief, most imperfect, and perhaps inaccurate 
résumé of some of the leading thoughts of this remarkable 
volume. Of course, had we space, we might give a more exact 
analysis. But we have stated these thoughts on the positive 
side ; which are illustrated and argued with that affluence of 
rhetoric and rigor of logic to which the readers of Mr. James 
are well accustomed. They will read this book for them- 
selves, and find that we have only sketched a faint outline of 
his thought. 

The negative side of the volume is very important. Mr. 
James attacks nearly all existing institutions and opinions in 
his sweeping polemic. All modern philosophy is absurdly 
false ; all modern theology, Catholic and Protestant, utterly 
unchristian and soul-destroying; all natural religion, chaff 
and husks; all science, empty; all morality, as expounded 
and believed, most pernicious ; all churches and clergy, phari- 
saic, and worse than useless; all society and social life, as now 
existing, thoroughly corrupt. Such is the terrible radicalism 
of the volume. 

The chief problems the book discusses are Creation, Mo- 
rality, Religion, the Church, Philosophy, Society, Freedom, 
Evil. What is the merit of the discussion, and how far does 
‘it furnish a true solution of these problems ? 

First, in regard to all of them, we may say that the problem 
posited by Mr. James is wholly different from that to which 
philosophy and science usually direct their attention. They 
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ask, How? Heasks, Why? They inquire into the method ; 
he seeks the reason, in the sense of purpose. The book is 
teleologic in the highest degree. It ignores the contempt uni- 
versally thrown on final causes by all reasoners since the days 
of Bacon, and retorts it by a more overwhelming contempt, 
which it casts on all modern science and philosophy. Mr. 
James’s method of inquiry is the reverse of that pursued by 
all thinkers who are imbued with the spirit of this age. And 
certainly he returns with interest Lord Bacon’s charge against 
the final cause (“‘sicut virgo, Deo consecrata, sterilis”’), by 
showing the emptiness of result in all their inquiries. 

1. Take, for example, his theory of Philosophy, and his 
critcism on Kant, Sir William Hamilton, and Mansell. He 
points out, acutely, how Kant has made the knowledge of any- 
thing identical with the origin of that knowledge. Kant says, 
for example, that our knowledge of a tree is the result of some- 
thing given from without, and something furnished from with- 
in. But all we really know is the latter, i. e. the sensations 
of color, form, resistance, &c. ° How far these sensations cor- 
respond with anything outward, it is impossible to know ; 
hence ontology, or the science of being, is impossible, — only 
phenomena can be known, i. e. only what seems, not what is. 

To which Mr. James replies, with an immense energy of 
contemptuous criticism, that the thing we knew, i. e. the tree, 
is neither our sensation about it, nor anything outward from 
which it proceeds. We know the tree itself, that is, we know 
something which has a use, purpose, spirit, identical with that 
which we call tree. It is the spirit, or purpose, or active use 
which constitutes anything, not sensation on cm one hand, or 
being on the other. 

In this sort of criticism there is great force, and it is repeated 
in this book in a great variety of ways. We cannot dwell on 
it, but will merely say, that Mr. James’s reply to Sir William 
Hamilton and Mr. Mansell is one well calculated to set such 
gentlemen thinking, and to take them to a hillside, from which 
they may be enabled to see a very different prospect of the 


heavens and the earth from that which they ordinarily behold 


in the close, gas-lighted study where they pursue their investi- 
gations concerning sky and land. 
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Mr. James finds the essence of a thing, not in its constitu- 
tion, but in its use, — that is to say, in its dynamic power. A 
coat, for instance, is constituted by cloth on the one side, and 
an amount of tailor’s work on the other. But if you knew 
perfectly all about the cloth, and knew perfectly everything 
the tailor did to it, would you understand the nature of a coat ? 
Not at all. That you would know by knowing its adaptation 
to human needs as a covering, and in no other way. By re- 
storing to philosophy this teleologic element, Mr. James will 
have contributed to elevate it, and to give it a new lease of 
life, and in this regard we judge his volume a success. 

2. Next, we inquire, what is the worth of his solution of the 
old difficulty in regard to human Freedom? We are obliged, 
on this point, to repeat the criticism which we ventured upon 
the same subject in our review of his book on the Nature of 
Evil. He has not met the difficulty. He has simply ignored 
it. Consciousness ascribes to man a self-determining power. 
Mr. James admits that it does so, but gives consciousness the 
lie. He says that God made us so that we seem to ourselves 
free, but that. we are not so, in this sense in which we seem so. 
We are balanced so exactly between good and evil, that we 
seem free; but in fact we tend so strongly to evil, that, if 
angelic forces did not overmatch the diabolic, this happy 
balance, or point of indifference, could not be maintained. 

Mr. James also maintains that man has no life in himself, 
but only seems to have it. But if he is a mere form, filled 
evermore with being by the Creator, and with no substantive 
force, but only the appearance of it, how can he be considered 
free? This illusive freedom, what does it amount to ? 

The question is, Given the Divine omnipotence and man’s 
freedom of choice, how can they be reconciled? If man can 
resist the will of God, God is not omnipotent; if he cannot 
resist it, he himself is not free. Most of the solutions at- 
tempted omit one of the facts. Some omit the omnipotence of 
God, others the freedom of man. Mr. James does the last, for 
he says man only seems free, but in reality is not so. 

3. We come, in the third place, to the Moral question, 
mooted and argued by Mr. James. It is well known by all 
students of these topics, from his previous books, that he places 
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the essence of goodness in not being moral. He asserts that 
there is no absolute difference between the good man and the 
bad man, saint and sinner, — that in the eyes of God they 
are exactly alike, except that the good man can hardly help be- 
ing a Pharisee, and so is in all probability much the worst man 
of the two. For, according to him, the only real sin is that by 
which the Devil fell, that is, spiritual pride. Jesus Christ was 
the friend of sinners, because he found them better than the 
saints. To think one’s self better than one’s neighbor is the 
sum and substance of all evil. In the eye of God, one man is 
as good as another, and (as the Irishman said) better too. 

We certainly do not exaggerate one another’s statements on 
this point. Over and over again, in every possible way, in 
every variety of form, he repeats, that to God all men are 
equally good. . 


“ No one,” he says, “ has begun to feel a spiritual conviction of sin, 
who does not perceive himself much more abhorrent to God by his 
virtues than his vices, by his piety than his profligacy.” — p. 180. 

“ Every word of Christ’s mouth, every act of his life, were meant to 
show that the pride of morality in man is wholly illusory ; that any dis- 
tinction among good or evil, as determined by the letter of the Divine 
law, is and must always be destitute of spiritual sanction.” — p. 160. 

“ The sinner, in other words, and not the saint, is as yet God’s best 
achievement in human nature.” — p. 222. 


Such quotations might be multiplied indefinitely. But it 
is unnecessary. Mr. James evidently means to say, that in 
reality, that is, before God, no man is better than another, — 
that the thief, the liar, the adulterer, the murderer, is no 
worse in God’s eyes than the purest, truest, holiest man or 
woman who has ever lived, — that Legree is no worse than 
Uncle Tom, Judas than Saint John. He does not mean 
to say that a good man who is proud of his goodness is no 
better than a penitent sinner, — for that would be a religious 
truism. He means that moral distinctions are not absolute ; 
that they exist to man, and in time, but not to God, or in 
eternity. 

Now, in taking this position, Mr. James affronts our moral 
consciousness, as he himself frankly confesses, and rejoices in 
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doing. He also admits (page 131) that God formally ratifies 
the moral consciousness in us; but this also he declares an 
illusion. It is impossible for ‘one man to be better than an- 
other in reality, however he may seem to be so. God cheats 
us for our good, when he allows us to think so. 

Now, without stopping to reply to this from any lower 
grounds, and speaking to Mr. James in his own way, we say 
that the interests of universal good require that there should 
be a real, and not an apparent, difference of goodness between 
man and man. Not only the fact is so, but, what is vastly 
more important in the opinion of our friend, it ought to be so. 
If there be. this pale monotony of goodness between man and 
man, how is any, real social union possible? It may be very 
injurious to me to think myself better than another man; 
but reverse the factors, and what then? May I not be per- 
mitted to think another better than myself? According to 
Mr. James,I must not. His democracy levels down as well as 
up. It not only tells me that others are as good as I am, but 
it also tells me that I am as good as anybody. Is that a 
healthy spiritual influence ? Is the only danger on one side ? 
How is revérence possible, — 


“that angel of the world, that makes distinction 
Of place ’twixt high and low,” — 


if there be no high and no low in God’s human world of social 
life ? 

How desolate would life be made under the influence of 
such a belief! What a desert would history become, if these 
generous spirits are to be emptied of all real individuality, 
and become only empty forms,—so many pitchers, great and 
small, to be filled with the same uniform divine life. I am 
no more to honor and love the noble, generous souls who 
have not counted life dear so that they might fulfil their 
course with joy,—the saints of God, the heroes, the mar- 
tyrs, who have not appeared to man to fast, who never 
thought of fame or honor, who lived and died for truth, free- 
dom, humanity ! Henceforth, we are not to thank God for 
stich lives as these, but only for the carnal, lying, mean- 
spirited sinner; for the last, and not the first, it seems, is. the 
19 * 
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highest achievement of God. The men and women who have 
been the salt of the earth, who have stayed the corruption of 
every age, who have thrown beauty and glory over human 
life, and wakened a generous ambition to be like them in a 
thousand young hearts,—it is only “ spiritual cackling” to 
praise or esteem them. Not the diamond, but the mud, is 
henceforth to be thought beautiful. Hamman experience and 
common sense are larger than these theories. The common 
heart of man honors individual goodness as something real 
and belonging to the man himself, and always will so honor it. 
Meantime, it also feels the deep common tide of divine life 
flowing through all humanity from the least and lowest up to 
the highest soul, and making all one. Mr. James sees only the 
last; but the common sense of man sees both, and accepts 
both. 

We do not see why the individual soul of man is not as 
much a real creation of God, as his substantial life. When 
God makes Peter, James, and John, what does he do? He 
makes three individual souls, wholly distinct from himself, 
from nature, and from each other,—each soul with its spe- 
cial power of self-development for ever and ever? John can 
never be anything but John through all eternity. Just as the 
first ie of the elm, the oak, and the rose, which, dropped 
in Eden, contained potentially the elms, oaks, and roses 
which should exist when the earth came to an end, never to 
be confounded or destroyed,—so John, Peter, and James 
are to be John, Peter, and James forever. Now, why are 
not these souls as much divine creations, regarded as per- 
manent forms, as the one substance, love, which God pours 
into them all? They form the constellations which glorify 
the heavens, one star differing from another in glory, but 
each having its own essential beauty and charm. Why 
degrade nature in order to glorify spirit? Why sink man in 
order to exalt mankind? I thank God as much for that 
special soul of love and light which history calls Joan of Arc, 
as I do for the common life which she shared with all her race. 

4. Mr. James considers the, Church, both Catholic and 
Protestant, as having long ago accomplished all its legitimate 
objects, and as being now only a cumberer of the ground. 
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We feel no call to defend the Church. The Church takes 
care of itself. So long as it is the home of the poor, the 
teacher of babes, the consolation of the sufferer, the support 
of the dying, and the hope of the bereaved, it will continue to 
take care of itself in the future, as it has in the past. We do 
not wonder that in Europe, where the Church is an establish- 
ment, thinkers like Mr. James should imaging it to be a dead 
body, only supported by outward props. But those Who see 
its vital power in this country to extend itself into new regions, 
to make new conquests, to attach to itself the hearts of the 
young, to modify public opinion, and to become a great force 
for good or evil, ought not, if true philosophers, to account its 
work ended. Such vital forces have by no means run them- 
selves out. 

In this volume the phrase “ of course”’ recurs with fre- 
quency, and, as is common with this formula, it is used most 
when the inference is least apparent. When volwntas stands 
in the place of ratio, look out to meet our old friend “ of 
course.” It is an insolent phrase, coming in to bully any 
rising objection ; virtually saying, “If you don’t know this, 
you are a fool.” 

This form appears with especial frequency and force when- 
ever Mr. James is insisting on his favorite thesis, that, because 
the Creator is good, he must create only what is bad. If God 
created us good, there would be no particular love in Joving 
us. So he creates us bad, that we may be really so distinct 
from himself that his love shall not be the “ very tolerable 
finite or creaturely love which loves another for conformity 
with itself,” but the creative love, which is reserved for what 
is only “ most bitterly hostile and negative to itself.” All 
this is emphasized by “‘ of course”’ frequently repeated. 

But if God only loves the sinner, and never the saint, then 
the more we love God, the more he must hate us. The more, 
also, that we hate him, the more he must love us. We there- 
by become involved in a disagreeable dilemma. Shall we love 
God for this condescending tenderness which loves our evil? 
If we do, we shall become so like to him, that he will be obliged 
to hate us. The great danger in this world is, therefore, the 
danger of not being sinners. The only danger, in fact, is of 
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not being as bad, as mean, as false, as base, as cruel, as selfish, 
as we need to be, in order to be loved by God. 

Such heresies cure themselves. We do not really think that 
Mr. James will ever convince a single person, not even him- 
self, that God cannot love us when we become lovable, and 
that he can only love us when we are odious and unlovely. 
But we wish he would not state it so strongly, and make it 
quite sach a matter “ of course.” 

Therefore, as a healthy reaction against the extreme individu- 
alism of the age, we accept Mr. James’s book with thankful- 
ness. As the last word of philosophy, we hold it inadequate. 
It omits as much on one side as the prevailing theories in phi- 
losophy and religion omit on the other. Its condemnation is 
to be found in its denial of the first and most universal testi- 
mony of human consciousness in regard to morality and free- 
dom. Every theory that is thus obliged to maintain itself by 
denying the most permanent convictions of the human race, 
pronounces its own sentence of death. No explanation of this 
complex cosmos is to endure which is merely sophistic, omit- 
ting one side of the round globe of truth in order to save the 
other. 

But if, considered as a final statement, this book is a failure, 
yet, looked upon as a profound and searching discussion, its 
value cannot be overestimated. These are the truths which 
the world needs at the present hour. These are complemen- 
tary statements to the raging flood of individualism in morals, 
of materialism in science, of subjectivity in philosophy, of for- 
malism in the Church and literalism in religion, which has 
been sweeping us away during the last three hundred years 
from the oldest landmarks of thought. We accept the book 
as the voice of one crying in the wilderness. It is not ‘* He 
who is to come,” but it will prepare his way. 
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Art. VI.— LOYALTY IN THE WEST. 


1. Collections of the Chicago Historical Society. 
2. Chicago and St. Louis Papers of 1861, 1862, and 1863. 


THE collections of the Chicago Historical Society — little 
known as yet beyond the circle of those that happen to be 
specially interested in the collection and conservation of ma- 
terial for history — are destined at some future time to 
command a wide interest and attention. The Rev. William 
Barry, the Secretary, as well as the soul of the Society, has 
labored for years with rare patience, insight, and enthusiasm, 
to search out, and then buy, beg, or trade for, whatever man- 
uscript or printed paper relates to the earlier history of the 
West, at the same time collecting all that can tell faithfully to 
future ages the story of our own time. 

It is from these collections, together with the files of papers 
at the head of our article, with some things drawn from a 
rather extended experience of Western life through the period 
since the commencement of the present war, that we propose 
to draw the material for a very brief paper on “ Loyalty in the 
West,” reserving for some future time a more particular and 
elaborate discussion of some particular men and things. 

Sir Philip Sidney thought that the universal and simulta- 
neous adoption of the same great principle by the Netherland- 
ers was a proof that the Divine presence was with them, and 
on that ground he founded his assurance of the final success of 
their struggle. If we make sonre such allowance for the West 
as Sidney would have made for the Netherlands, — namely, 
that mean and poor minorities could be found, even when the 
spirit of patriotism was most universal, that were ready, secret- 
ly gr openly as they had courage, to take sides with the enemy 
and aid him with all their might, — the observation, and surely 
to the Christian thinker the inference also, will find a most 
striking parallel in the first outburst of patriotism in the West. 
This remarkable phase of public sentiment well deserves a 
brief consideration, because it will serve to set in a true light 
whatever else we may have to say. 

In the West, as in the East, from the nomination of Mr. 
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Lincoln to the middle of the April following, or for a period 
of nearly a year, the country was distracted with the clamor 
and fever of party strife. Mr. Lincoln and Mr. Douglas were 
the respective idols of the two great parties in the West, and 
were by no means to be worshipped in silence. The November 
elections did not by any means hush the discord. But from 
the moment when the first shot fired at Fort Sumter sounded 
over the land, it was marvellous to observe how instantly every 
other sound was hushed in that.deep boom. It seemed as if 
all men here said instantly in their hearts: “‘ We have drifted 
now within the shadow of an awful crisis; let us keep silence: 
it is better to hear than to offer any longer the sacrifice of 
fools.” 

The call of the President for seventy-five thousand men 
to put down the rebellion was printed on the 15th of April. 
We well remember on that day hearing more than one man 
say, as he read the telegram, why does not Mr. Lincoln call 
for a quarter of a million? [Illinois was to furnish six regi- 
ments, Indiana six, Ohio thirteen, Missouri four, Michigan 
one, Wisconsin one, Iowa one, and Minnesota one. In one 
day from the call, the Governor of Illinois received telegrams 
of forty companies that were ready for service; and in five 
days, of sixty-nine companies. In five days from the call, 
Indiana had seven thousand men over her quota imploring to 
be permitted to serve. Wisconsin instantly furnished her one 
regiment, and in ten days was ready to furnish five. Mis- 
souri, festering all over with a treason that before the year 
was out it needed the surgery of threescore fights to subdue, 
raised her four full regiments within three weeks of the call, 
showing by that the essential soundness that has since then, 
with the hearty succor of her Western sisters, saved her, and 
will shortly set her free. Iowa, with a dangerous Southern 
border, and her share of mischief-makers within the lines, 
raised her one regiment in a few hours, presently tendered 
two more, and, in eight weeks from the first call, had six regi- 
ments in the service. Michigan for her one regiment raised 
five at once, then mustered nine more in a very short time, 
while Minnesota sent a splendid body of nine hundred and 
thirty men, like an echo, to the call. 
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So, then, it was clear at once that the West meant not to 
measure her loyalty to the country by the standard raised in 
Washington, or to limit herself in any way to the very moder- 
ate desires of the President and his Cabinet. Believing im- 
plicitly the promise that the executive would do its duty “ in- 
differently well,” she felt, with the whole country, from the first 
day, that we were in the grip of circumstances that would test 
to the uttermost every nerve and fibre of our life, and that 
there was no hope for the country except in the instant and 
utmost effort of the people to defend and perpetuate freedom 
and the Union. It was the instinct of self-preservation trans- 
ferred from the man to the country. This feeling and con- 
viction manifested itself in all the variety of touching or 
quaint or curious incident that is sure to come out whenever 
the popular heart, in a great degree unfettered by conventional 
usage, is stirred to its depth, — things which to the student of 
history convey impressions of the form and life of the time 
far more real and true than the things that usually fill the eye 
and ear. When the Irish Brigade was organized, and, beseech- 
ing acceptance at Springfield, was informed that there was no 
room or need for it, the gallant Irishmen met to consider what 
to do next ; and, after considering the subject in all its bear- 
ings, determined and voted, eight hundred and sixty to four, 
that “ we will keep up regular drill and discipline, and pre- 
serve our organization in full vigor until we shall be needed.” 
The little town of Proviso feels that she must be up and doing 
at once, and with all her might. Proviso has ninety voters ; 
she gives instantly seventy-five men to the service of her coun- 
try. Freeport, with no particular story to tell, except that she 
is doing her duty, telegraphs in a general way to one of the 
Western papers, ‘‘ We have no desire to outlive our govern- 
ment ; if it fall, we and our children will fall with it.” Aledo, 
like every other town in the West for a year past, has been 
sorely afflicted by the political war-whoops continually raised 
about her Republican and Democratic poles. In these first 
days of her Pentecost, Aledo determines that there shall be no 
more Democrat and Republican, but only patriot and Ameri- 
can. So, full of her good purpose, she musters all her sons of 
every name, marches to her poles, lowers them carefully, skil- 
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fully saws them into slices, splices each carefully to each until 
they are one pole, and then with mighty shoutings raises that 
with the flag of the Union flung out over all. No unreadiness 
on the part of the State or general executive could chill this 
impulse and instinct of the Western man—and woman. We 
have seen that the lowa First was raised in a few hours. The 
boys came in from farm and town in the common working cos- 
tume. *lowa felt that it was hardly the thing to send her sons 
out so, yet there was not a uniform in the State, and the men 
were wanted instantly. So she telegraphed to Chicago for blue 
flannel, and had it up by the next train; which numberless 
wives, mothers, sisters, and sweethearts attacking with shears 
and needles, her regiment was put into uniform in a few hours 
more, and sent away rejoicing. There was laughter at the 
sight, as the stalwart youth came on through our great cities ; 
but it was a laughter of infinite tenderness and pride to see 
how the heart of the people beat on the Upper Mississippi. 
Iowa kept long ahead of her executive ; for in one of the papers 
of the time we find the editor writing of “ the Third,”’ just then 
sent into the service, ‘‘ We hope that, before the term of ser- 
vice for this regiment expires, it will be provided with officers’ 
uniforms, cartridges, and several other articles that are usu- 
ally considered indispensable to the soldier.” The impulse to 
do something for the country was not confined to age, — for 
here is Mr. Bates of Pendleton, Indiana, believing that he can 
fight yet if they will let him, enlisting accordingly, but rejected, 
to his intense disgust, because he has owned to being ninety 
years of age; or to sex, — for here is Mary W. Dennis, stand- 
ing six feet two in slippers, who, being unknown in those parts, 
and disguised as a man, enlists in the Still Water company of 
the First Minnesota Regiment, and Mary, being a handy as well 
as a handsome fellow, is promoted to be lieutenant before she 
is found out; or to the averages of ordinary patriotism, — for 
here is a family of sixteen young men residing in Dayton, Ohio, 
enlisting all at once, and in one company, — and another lowa 
editor telling how hard it is to get his paper out, because his 
two sons that he counted on to help him, the younger only 
fifteen years of age, have enlisted, and walked two hundred 
miles to join their company, and how he has a third counting 
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how long before he can go too, with four more growing finely, 
and he hopes he may yet have seven more to go; or to com- 
mercial usage, — for here is an eminent Detroit firm offering 
to furnish government with fifty tens of shot and shell, to be 
paid for whenever it is convenient. And one morning a gust 
of laughter passes over Chicago, as the story goes, that, the 
day before, a great house in New Orleans had telegraphed to 
one in Chicago, for large quantities of corn. The securities 
were safe, the “‘ margin” splendid, but the reply was instantly 
flashed back, ‘‘ Eat your cotton!’’ Another laugh there was, 
when the Illinois boys had slipped down quietly to Cairo to 
watch for whatever might come over from Kentucky, and had 
stopped a steamer bound down the river laden with lead. The 
lead was unloaded on the levee, and presently a gentleman 
from the South inquired why that lead was n’t sent down ; to 
which the captain replied, he believed those Illinois fellows 
were intending to “ send it in smaller packages.”’ 

Such was the response of the Western man on the instant to 
the cry of the country for aid against her enemies. The Mes- 
sages of the Governors, as they were published one by one, full 
of earnest patriotism as they were, did but echo the ery that 
had already gone out of the heart of the people themselves. 
Morton, of Indiana, said: “The voice of party should now be 
hushed and forgotten ; let us make one party, and that for the 
country.” Blair, of Michigan: ‘ I hold that the State which re- 
fuses to aid the government now, is as much guilty of treason 
as the State which makes actual war.”” Ramsey, of Minnesota: 
‘‘This war began where Charleston ts ; it ought to end where 
Charleston was.”” Kirkwood, of lowa: ‘ The people of lowa 
are ready to pledge every fighting man in the State, and every 
dollar of money or credit, for the country ”; and the people 
heartily shouted “* Amen.” 

Nor were the great spokesmen of the people silent. We 
must not quote the “ eloquent speeches” that fill these pa- 
pers and pamphlets of the day. The loss will be the less, 
however, inasmuch as no words said, with perhaps a single ex- 
ception, are so deep in tone, or so burdened with power, as the 
simple act of those that listened, and then did what the speech- 
maker only said. That one exception was Senator Douglas, 
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already touching the shadow of death, who by mighty words, 
poured out with all the fervor and fire of his best days, won 
back the admiration and guarded friendship of thousands all 
over the West, and especially in his adopted State and city, 
that seven years before had turned away from him with a great 
indignation and sorrow. But Mr. Douglas now, with a noble 
prodigality, gave himself up utterly to the service of the nation. 
Governor Yates, of Illinois, said in his Message, ‘ The services 
tendered me by distinguished members of the party opposed 
to me are beyond all praise.””’ Immediately on the assembling 
of the State legislature, Mr. Douglas, speaking before the 
united houses, said, ‘‘ It is now your duty to throw party to the 
winds, to forget that you ever differed ; this rebellion is a pro- 
digious crime against the freedom of the world, and the short- 
est way to peace is in the most unanimous and stupendous 
preparation for war.” Words of the same fire and fervor were 
spoken to a vast crowd in the Republican “ Wigwam” in 
Chicago, where less than a year before his rival had been nom- 
inated to the supreme office in the gift of the people. But it 
was evident then, to those that stood near him, that some sub- 
tle enemy had undermined the power up to this time deemed 
so measureless. Alas! the silver cord was loosed, and the 
golden bowl was broken. It was fitting that his last words 
should be uttered in the great city that had grown up with 
him, and was his pride. A few days more, and the mourners 
filed in vast procession through the streets; the man was car- 
ried to his long home. Other causes beside the gigantic exer- 
tions of these last days had long been sapping the constitution 
and life, — causes for which the Christian has nothing better 
than pity and silence; but for this very reason he will give the 
utmost possible measure of praise, tearful and thankful praise, 
that, after an afternoon of such cloud and tempest, the’ setting 
of the sun should come with such glorious splendor. 

In the summer of 1861 the writer was called by telegraph to 
attend a funeral in a secluded village in Michigan. The Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of the State was dead. Sitting with the widow 
and children afterwards, we gathered in broken fragments the 
story of how our friend had died. On the edge of a wild sleety 
spring night, a message came to summon him instantly to Lan- 
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sing; the war-clouds were bursting, and Michigan must be 
made ready for the fray. He had been sick for some days, 
and was confined to his room. It was a wild ride through a 
wild country, and the anxious wife besought him at least to 
wait for the morning, for she said to venture out in such a 
night will be death. Life was sweet, his home was full of lit- 
tle children ; he hesitated for a moment, but then said, ‘ 1 am 
wanted now; every moment is priceless; 1 must go.” He 
went out into the night, and, when his work was done, came 
home to die; and when the June roses were thick about the 
simple white cottage where he had lived with his wife and 
children, we bore him away to where 
“Fhe storms that wreck the wintry sky 
No more disturb the deep repose, 


Than summer evening’s latest sigh 
That shuts the rose.” 


In nine months from the first call of the President for sev- 
enty-five thousand men, Illinois alone had in actual service 
sixty thousand, or over fifteen thousand above her quota for 
the army of five hundred thousand afterwards summoned. 
Sixty thousand were sent by Indiana in the same period ; 
Iowa sent over twenty thousand ; Wisconsin twenty-four thou- 
sand ; and Minnesota, in 1861, sent more men for the defence 
of the country than her whole population numbered in 1850. 
Michigan raised twenty-four thousand, or four thousand more 
than her quota, and Ohio more than one hundred thousand 
troops of all arms. It is of course needless to explain to the 
American reader that, in a country so new, the proportion of 
men not yet past their prime, as well as the general ratio 
of the male to the female population, must be greatly in ex- 
cess of that.in an older community. This fact must be taken 
into account in one final word on this estimate of Western 
loyalty, so far as it can be drawn from this first proof of all 
loyalty, the gift of the man himself to the country.  Lllinois 
has given one hundred and thirty-five thousand men to the 
service, being about twenty-one thousand over her full quota 
for the entire force called into the field. Indiana, indepen- 
dent of the numbers that spring forward at an hour’s notice 
when there is danger on her border, has over one hundred 
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and two thousand men enlisted. Michigan has given forty- 
eight thousand, Wisconsin forty-three thousand, Iowa fifty-one 
thousand, and Ohio one hundred and seventy-five thousand, 
for service in the war. 

We must not stop to note minutely what these Western men 
have done as soldiers on the battle-field. The Western soldier 
is a most interesting study. The one drop more of wildness 
in the blood that sent the father to carve his fortune out of the 
wilderness, sent the son into the camp at the first sound of the 
trumpet. He carried with him, with this wild blood, a certain 
hardness and indifference to circumstances, and in many in- 
stances an indifference to life also, by no means so common 
in more comfortable communities. His nature supplied one 
prime condition of citizen soldiership, and his training in for- 
est and prairie, on lake and river, another; so that at the 
start there was that about him as a fighter hardly to be 
equalled even by the deeper moral conviction, but more deli- 
cate organism and softer training, of the best New England 
blood. There can be no doubt that this comparative indiffer- 
ence to life, limb, and surrounding circumstance, in a struggle 
with men trained in very much the same way, must have a 
great influence in such a war as this of ours. 

Of that singular heroism and endurance shown by the West- 
ern soldier, — so conspicuously in the hardships of the camp 
and march, so touchingly in the hospital transport, and in the 
long weeks of suffering that follow a battle like that of Shiloh 
or Murfreesboro, — we can give but a single instance. It was 
our fortune, as an agent of the noble charities never more 
prompt and munificent than in the first winter’s campaign, to 
visit the scene of the still recent capture of Fort Donelson, in 
February, 1862. We were speaking of the final charge that 

> carried the outworks that Saturday afternoon, and the wonder- 
ful conduct of the men. ‘“ Here I could see them come,” a 
friend said to us as we stood on the spot, and his eye kindled 
as he told us; “ they came tramping on steadily through a 
perfect storm of shot, never stopping for one moment; they 
went crashing over every hinderance clean into the fort, and 
there they stayed.” We talked to one of the men during the 
same visit about that stay in the fort. ‘‘ That was the hardest 
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time,” he said, *‘ we ever had; darkness came down, and a 
heavy snow-storm with it, directly after we had won the posi- 
tion. It was very cold, But we durst not kindle fires, for fear 
we should attract the fire of the enemy. We had to lie down 
in the trenches for shelter, and eat hard-tack and raw pork. 
When I awoke in the morning, and began to look about me, I 
saw all the trenches covered with white mounds; they were 
the men asleep under the snow.” ‘“ And what then?” we 
said. ‘Then,’ was the quiet answer, “ we turned out ready 
for and expecting another fight; but, to our very great aston- 
ishment, the fort surrendered.”’ This is a hint of the na- 
ture of the Western soldier. What he has done, we said, is 
not to be told at this time. Itis enough to say, that the West, 
in her devotion to the country, gave of her sons without stint, 
and these are such men as she had to give. 

We shall next consider very briefly the present actual con- 
dition of the West, in its relation to the country and the war. 

If the reader will take a map of the United States, and draw a 
line from Cairo in Illinois eastward to the Atlantic coast, he will 
find that he is nearly in the latitude of Norfolk, Virginia, far to 
the south of Richmond, Louisville, and St. Louis, of Delaware, 
Maryland, and the District of Columbia ; and that only a very 
narrow border of the States of Virginia, Kentucky, and Mis- 
souri lies to the south of the State line of Illinois. Blooming- 
ton, lowa, is but a little to the north of Warsaw, in Missouri ; 
the whole of Ohio south of Dayton, of Indiana south of Indian- 
apolis, and of Illinois south of Springfield, is below the south- 
ern Pennsylvania line ; and Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio all pre- 
sent avast extent of country bordering on the Slave States. 
The seetions of country that are embraced within those lines 
have been largely settled by the emigration of poor whites and 
others from the older Slave States, the rich bottoms and fair 
rolling prairies of Southern Illinois and Indiana being specially 
attractive to this sort of men. A population is accordingly 
found there which has brought with it every evil quality inci- 
dent to the semi-barbarism it left behind, and has been entirely 
successful in not learning the better culture of the North. All 
natural possibilities exist for creating sympathy in favor of the 
revolted States, except that slavery does not exist there by 
20 * 
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statute law, and that emigrants settle from the Eastern States, 
who farm and trade, take the New York and Chicago Trib- 
unes, and insist on speaking their mind. These sections shade 
down gradually toward the moral conditions of slavery as we 
approach the line of the Slave States, until it is entirely doubt- 
ful whether parts of Vigininia, Kentucky, and Missouri ought 
not to be laid down in far fairer colors than parts of Llinois, 
Indiana, and Ohio. 

This dip toward the South in mind and heart, as well as in 
geographical position, is well understood in the West, and is 
the first element in the trial of loyalty. Governor Yates, in 
his message to the houses convened in extra session, said that 
he had hoped to give Cairo into the hands of citizens of the 
adjacent counties to hold for the State; but, because they were 
not armed, committed that important post to other hands. In 
Chicago the feeling prevailed everywhere that Cairo would not 
be safe except in the hands of well-known and trusty men from 
farther North, and such men were sent down quietly from 
Chicago to take possession of the key to the south door of the 
State. In these first days, in the teeth of the overwhelming 
sentiment kindled through every portion of the West down to 
the line indicated, the cloud no bigger than a man’s hand was 
seen. Citizens of border counties meet in the first days of the 
rebellion, and resolve, “ In the event of a dissolution of the 
Union and the formation of separate confederacies, we belong 
to the South, and will do our utmost to carry this portion of 
the State into the Southern Confederacy.”’ Three hundred 
men sweep through Martin County, Indiana, bent on mischief. 
J. D. Pully is arrested for assisting to raise thirty-five recruits 
for the South in Southern Illinois; and C. L. Vallandigham, 
within three months of the attack on Fort Sumter, is pelted in 
effigy by Ohio soldiers, who also play the rogue’s march after 
him as he goes through their camp, being already intolerable 
to the loyal portions of his own State. These instances might 
be greatly multiplied. 

As an evidence of the extreme peril threatened by disloyalty 
in the West, — peril from which the country was only saved 


by the signal victories of July, — we copy the following recent 
testimony : — 
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“On the 10th of June last a secret meeting was held in Springfield, 
Illinois, by the extreme peace leaders of the Democratic party. At 
that meeting, I learn that it was resolved to oppose the war at all haz- 
ards, even to resistance to the conscription, and that it was decided 
thereat that peace should be made with the South, the Confederacy ac- 
knowledged, &c. The men who attended and took part in that meeting 
were composed (many, if not all of them) of delegates from the various 
K. G. C. lodges in the State. They resolved not only to bring the peo- 
ple up to the revolutionary standard, but to control the Democratic 
party by committing it to their programme. On the 17th of June, at 
the mass meeting here, they succeeded in the latter, under the lead of 
Singleton, Mahoney, and others. The reason they did not succeed in 
the former was only on account of the defeat of Lee at Gettysburg, the 
capture of Vicksburg, Port Hudson, &c.; in fact, the placing of the 
rebellion tz arttculo mortis. But everything had been prepared ; the 
arms had been obtained to as great an extent as possible; the lodges 
or castles held stated meetings, and even in some parts of the State the 
horse and foot, which were to take part in the great rebellion of the 
North, held meetings for drill, &e. 

“ But this was not all. Alliances were formed with the would-be 
revolutionists in various other States; delegates were sent to their 
lodges, and wherever a Democratic Governor reigned, ambassadors 
were appointed to sound him...... New York was to take the initia- 
tive in open resistance to the government; the conscription, which was 
denounced in advance as unconstitutional, to be the pretext for com- 
mencing the rebellion. 

“The plan was for each State to throw itself upon its independent 
sovereignty. New York and New Jersey were to do this through their 
Governors ; the other States were to follow their example through the 
K. G. C. societies and the armed Democracy. The ground to be taken 
was, that, the Administration having failed to conquer the South, the 
Union was virtually resolved into its original elements, and thus each 
State was at perfect liberty to enter into new combinations. There was 
to be formed a Northwestern Confederacy. New England was to be 
left out in the cold. New York was to be an empire in itself, &c., &c. 
But the future status of the country was to be settled by a convention, of 
which the leading peace men and K. G. C.’s, of course, would have su- 
preme control. 

“ This programme was, no doubt, a magnificent one. All it needed 
to insure success was the defeat of our armies in the field. And, in- 
deed, if prayers, predictions, assertions, encouragement to the enemy, 
appeals to the soldiers to desert, denouncement of negroes as soldiers 
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and laborers, eulogium of the enemy, their cause, their generals, &c., 
could assist this defeat, it would have been accomplished.” 

At the time of which we speak, disloyalty was not wide- 
spread ; was, indeed, supposed to be confined to a narrow strip 
along the Wabash; and no doubt that narrow strip was all 
that as a country was openly disloyal. Other causes, however, 
were at work that were not only to call out the latent disloy- 
alty existing all over the West, but to try to the uttermost the 
best friends of the government and the country. We have 
seen that the West wanted to do more at once than the ‘man- 
agers of the war in Washington were by any means disposed 
to let her do, — more, perhaps, than they had the resources or 
the skill to carry out. The resolute spirit that had hitherto 
carried all before it in her battle with the rude forces of Nature 
in the wilderness, that had netted the country with railroads, 
and adorned it with fair cities and hamlets and farms, strug- 
gled hard to be let loose to deal with the enemies of the coun- 
try, at once to subdue them and restore the country to its 
former condition. ‘ Let us put this thing through and be done 
with it,’’ was a phrase more often repeated in the beginning of 
the strife than any other sentence in the English tongue. It 
is no reproach on the West, — for the whole country was with 
her, — that she believed at first in the ability of the country to 
put down the rebellion at once,.and let the boys return to their 
homes. Out of this came the first trial of Western loyalty. It 
was, perhaps, impossible, even if the men at the head of affairs 
had understood the crisis as well as the people who placed 
them there, and so had then and there allowed free play for 
all the energies they have since called into action, that the re- 
bellion should have been subdued within a period at all meas- 
urable by the impatience of the West to ‘ be done with it.” 
The West, with the entire country, forgot that this was a dead- 
ly struggle with men of the same old dogged fighting race as 
they themselves sprang from, — with men fighting, too, on what 
they call their own soil, and, in their ignorance, cheated into 
the belief by their leaders that they are fighting for hearth and 
home and all things dear. And the West, with the country, 
did not then understand that this was to be a struggle for the 
salvation of the whole country from the curse of slavery. A 
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few who were watching for the day-spring believed it, many 
more hoped for it, but none remembered that salvation comes 
through infinite sorrow, — that it may begin with wine at a 
wedding, but it must go through the agony and bloody sweat, 
the cross and passion, before it can rejoice in the resurrection 
and ascension and in the coming of the Holy Ghost. 

Then in the West, especially in the more sparsely settled 
districts, there is a class of men too lazy to work, too astute to 
steal with the prospect of being sent to hard labor in State 
prison, and too small for the ordinary pursuits that do not in- 
volve hard labor, who take up the profession of politician, and 
who rely on the advantage of seeing only the mistakes of the 
party in powe@for their chances at the next election. These 
men are to be found at every four corners, and always in a 
mischief. They, and those whose ear they gain, of the classes 
we noted before, — the born Southerner settled in the West, the 
timid, fickle, and despondent, — together with those that in the 
Old World had a natural affinity for despotism by birth or 
breeding, and hate the negro who has the misfortune to be but 
one degree above themselves, — are the dangerous classes in 
the West to-day. Among such elements as these, certain dis- 
loyal papers in the West are powerful for evil. Of these, the 
Chicago Times is the most influential, and by consequence 
the most mischievous. Conducted with a good deal of ability, 
with a steady, consistent, unquenchable hatred of ‘‘ whatsoever 
things are true, whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever 
things are just, and whatsoever things are of good report,” 
with a circulation of over twenty-five thousand daily and other 
issues, with certain stereotyped sneers at New England and 
Puritanism, kept handy to print in every number, this base 
and malignant journal has managed so far to win and hold 
a place in public estimation throughout the West, that can 
only be welcome: to men who, like Mawworm in “ The Hypo- 
crite,’ can say, “I like to be despised.”” Such men stood 
ready to open the gates of Athens if Miltiades had been de- 
feated at Marathon; such men would welcome a worse than 
Persian despotism into the free cities of the West. 

To these elements of positive disaffection and disloyalty is 


to be added the severe trial which the best friends of the pres- 
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ent administration throughout the West have had to encoun- 
ter from time to time in its defence. We believe it is Grote 
who relates how, when Cambyses fought the Egyptians, and his 
forces were drawn up ready for battle, he placed a row of the 
sacred ibis all along the line in front of his army, and so the 
Egyptians suffered defeat rather than discharge an arrow 
which might wound their sacred bird. The ibis of Mr. Lin- 
coln, in the estimation of the West, has been the Border States, 
and slavery under the Constitution. These the astute Cam- 
byses of rebeldom managed month after month to put between 
his army and the Executive. The West had’begun the war 
with an impatient longing to “ put this thing through.” Month 
after month passed, and still she saw no break®n the cloud ; 
and the timidity of the authorities lest their arrow should 
hurt the be-worshipped ibis, together with the constant re- 
verses for a long period, did more than all other things to- 
gether to chill the best blood of the country, to silence the 
stoutest champions of the administration, and to carry in 
many parts of the West the elections of 1862 for that section 
of the Democratic party earnestly bent on the sternest prose- 
cution of the war. 

These, then, are the elements of opposition which the loyal 
West has to encounter. She has certain qualities, on the other 
hand, before which these things will as certainly go down as 
the dry prairie grass goes down before a fire. First of all, 
and deepest of all, is the feeling of loyalty to the Union. This 
to the Western man is a passion like nothing else so nearly as 
the love of a man for his wife and children and home. The 
Union — the country one and indivisible, whether North or 
South prevail — is the one thing that the man who cares least 
of all for the holier issues of the struggle is ready to fight for. 
This brought a larger proportion of recruits to the national 
standard from Southern than from Northern Illinois, with a 
far lower and more imperfect system of bounty organization. 
Then there is the man of broader and deeper mind, educated 
to see that now at last has come the great struggle of despotism 
with democracy. Who can comprehend the difference between 
the sweep and purpose of the New England and the South 
Carolina civilization ? Who knows that, if the South can make 
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her point good, the turbid slime of the bayous will instantly 
begin to back up toward the Falls of St. Anthony, and some 
influence, against which he is powerless, will take the finest 
ears out of every corn-field on the prairies. 

Then to these men, who are everywhere and in vast num- 
bers, we may add those that fight, not only for the salvation 
of the country, but for the salvation of a race. These are of 
two classes. A very great number who went into the war 
with intense pro-slavery feelings and hatred to the negro, are 
hopefully converted, and write home to their friends that ‘ this 
war can never be ended until slavery is clean wiped out of 
existence’’; and beside them, those to whom justice to the 
slave is a first principle of all religion, — the restless, radical, 
untiring advocates of justice as the one great measure of 
public safety which is to give direction to the bullet and in- 
cision to the sabre. 

All these elements of loyalty are immensely heartened and 
strengthened by the late successes in the Southwest and the 
opening of the Mississippi. There was no one thing after the 
restoration of the Union that was such a point of pride with 
the West, and no one thing that could give greater satisfaction 
or be of greater importance just now. This, with the glorious 
day of Gettysburg, the spirit stirring so strongly in Missouri 
and Kentucky, —in a word, the ‘ success of success,’’ — has 
given a tone to the public feeling and purpose to which it had 
been for months a stranger. The evident purpose of the Ex- 
ecutive to do things suits exactly the nature and spirit of the 
West; the more resolute and regardless of the ibis the Cabinet 
can be, the more entirely the West as a whole will be suited. 
The blasphemies uttered against New England go to no depth 
into the Western nature. They are the utterances of demor- 
alized Yankees, known and read of all men. The West has 
her noble qualities, which she is by no means disposed to keep 
in the shade, but she has not now to learn that New England 
is the brain of the nation; and she will no more cut off New 
England to save the Republic, than a man would cut off his 
head to save his life. Seductive offers of alliance have been 
sent up from the Southern leaders, if the Northwest would cut 
loose from her national moorings and sail into the Confederacy. 
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It is not too much to say, that no sensible man ever gave such 
offers a second thought. The West is bound to the East, and 
not to the South, not only by national, but by commercial 
alliance. 

The opening of the five grand trunk railroads from West to 
East, long before the war broke out, had begun to strain and 
weaken the cords that bound the West to the South, so that in 
1860, before commerce was disturbed by the rebellion, the 
West and Southwest exported only one fifteenth of her flour, 
one hundredth of her wheat, and one twentieth of her meats, 
by way of New Orleans, as compared with New York. With 
a climate for half the year destructive of Northern products, 
a detour of three thousand miles, and the unspeakable sloven- 
liness of Southern habits of commerce, it could not be other- 
wise. The West will keep the Mississippi open as her natural 
right, far more than as her commercial necessity. So, too, all 
news of riot in the West must be taken to mean less than it 
would mean anywhere except in New York. The rougher 
and more impulsive Western man means far less by a fight 
than the more staid and law-abiding Eastern citizen. There 
may be riots in the West in consequence of the draft. If we 
know anything of the temper of Western men, they will cer- 
tainly be put down. These men have done too much to con- 
sent that their doing shall be undone by base and unprincipled 
plotters. A gentleman— who must be well informed, for he 
is one of the chiefs of a great public journal —told us, the 
other day, that the number of Knights of the Golden Circle in 
Illinois is near forty thousand. This estimate must be ac- 
cepted as proximately true. The writer is constantly receiving 
letters from trusty friends in the lower counties, telling of 
secret organizations. Not many weeks ago, a meeting of dele- 
gates from the southern part of the State was held in Chicago, 
to consult on the best means of organizing to resist the author- 
ities in the impending draft. We believe they did not succeed 
in perfecting their scheme. It is no breach of confidence, for 
all here know it, to say that the instinct of self-defence, to- 
gether with the resolve that the country shall be carried 
through this crisis, has banded the whole loyal West almost 
as one man, in a watchful readiness for whatever may come. 
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While secret leagues exist, bent on the destruction of what- 
ever she holds dear, she wears the iron gauntlet under the 
silken glove. If the enemies of law attempt a popular rising, 
it is not at all probable that they will be addressed as “‘ good 
friends.” The uttermost mercy in such a case will be, first, 
plunging shot, then grape, then canister. The large tolerance 
of the loyal man has been fairly tried in the case of the Chi- 
cago Times. He knows his strength, and can tolerate free 
discussion, even to the verge of open treason; but there is a 
line beyond which he can have no tolerance, but only inexora- 
ble retribution. 

Perhaps it would be too much to say, that, if the West were 
left to decide on the destruction of the cause of all this trouble, 
she would do so on pure principle. It needs the closer moral 
fibre, the deeper moral life, of older communities to do this. 
Happily for her, she finds that the intensest selfishness and the 
loftiest self-sacrifice are as warp and woof in this web of Prov- 
idence, woven for the destruction of slavery; and she has a 
nature broad enough to respond to both motives. Proud of 
her fertile lands, her waving forests, her mighty lakes, and her 
wonderful winding or rushing rivers, she can never consent to 
see her glorious domain the prey of successful treason, and 
broken into fragments. It is the Union under whose flag the 
days of her infancy were sheltered, — the Union that has nursed 
her into her present life and power, and has held her to itself, 
not with a chain of iron, but with a pressure soft yet irresist- 
ible, like that which binds the earth to the sun and the universe 
to God. This Union, she feels, is well worth every sacrifice she ° 
can be called to make for it; and we believe she will with all 































f her might labor more and more to establish it on the founda- 
tion of everlasting right, so that peace and happiness, truth 

; and justice, religion and piety, may go hand in hand with loy- 

. alty through all generations. 
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Art. VIil.— ALTAR, PULPIT, AND PLATFORM. 





Sermons. By Henry Warp Beecuer. Published in the New York 
Independent and the Boston Traveller. 





WE take, by preference, this newspaper form of publication 
of some of the popular discourses of the time, — reaching al- 
ready to a very long series, — because it illustrates better than 
anything else that element of popular appeal which inheres 
in the very essence of the pulpit; and because it shows, more 
clearly than anything else, the great vitality of this as com- 
pared with other forms of popular literature. Volumes of 
sermons may be printed to gratify a class, or a sect, or a per- 
son; the material guaranty of their publication may be found 
in a private subscription, or an individual risk, or a conscien- 
tious desire to do good. But the testimony is of quite another 
sort, and in its way wholly unimpeachable, when sermons are 
regularly printed in newspapers, as one element of their popu- 
larity and sale. It is testimony, no doubt, to the personal 
reputation of the preacher,— perhaps to the accidents of his 
position ; but it is also testimony to something in the popular 
mind which answers back, and will continue to answer back, 
to the appeal made in the name of the Divine and Holy. 

The times invite to a fresh discussion of the claims of the 
pulpit to a place among the recognized powers of social influ- 
ence. Men are testing the quality of their tools, with a pur- 
pose to throw aside such as are valuable chiefly as antiques, 
and to invent new ones in place of them. ‘The pulpit is on 
trial asa weapon. Hasitedge? Has it point? Is its blade 
weighty, trenchant, of firm and even temper? Does its hilt 
fit the hand? Can it be used to advantage in any department 
of the service ? and if so, in what department ? 

In ancient wars, the sword was the chief, almost the only, 
available weapon. There were swords of many kinds. There 
was the long sword, the short sword, the broadsword, the nar- 
row, slender sword, or rapier, the double-handed sword, the 
falchion, or crooked sword, the sword for cut, and the sword 
for thrust; there was dagger, dirk, and all the rest, but it was 
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always sword,—it was always blade of steel. The great 
weapon now is the rifle; and there are as many kinds of 
rifle as formerly there were of sword. -The sword takes a 
secondary place. It is useful still in the cavalry charge, and 
the rare occasions of hand-to-hand conflict, though even for 
this work of close fighting it does better attached to the rifle- 
barrel than grasped in the hand. For the rest, it is reduced 
to the rank of military symbol and decoration. It is worn in 
costly sashes at the thigh of officers, it is waved majestically 
as sign of authority, it is carried by state functionaries, it is 
presented as a badge of honor to brave chiefs, and is respected 
as the emblem of an authority it no longer enforces. 

Is it not somewhat so with the pulpit? Once it was the 
right arm of Christian influence. It gave voice to nearly all 
the living thought of the age. It was the mighty organ of 
intellectual and moral power. The duty of illuminating the 
soul, invigorating the conscience, warming the heart, imstruct- 
ing, bracing, directing, and even entertaining the mind, was 
given to it. It was expected of the preacher that he should 
be prophet, professor, theologian, philosopher, statesman, econ- 
omist, littérateur, and sometimes play-actor, — a function which 
he still exercises in London and elsewhere, but which in most 
places is delegated to the clown. 

One by one the preacher’s offices have been taken from him, 
and assigned to nimbler, fleeter, more manageable agencies. 
The troubadour of the lyceum supplies the people with literary 
entertainment, spices the public mind with the novelties of 
thought, and communicates as much of the substance of knowl- 
edge as can be well disguised by the silver coating of oratory. 
It is useless for the preacher to attempt competition with him 
in his department. He must henceforth do the pyrotechnics 
mainly. Much more he is not permitted to do, for the people 
want him for his wit, not for his wisdom. He is orator, not 
oracle. Even Emerson must earn popularity by being the 
neatest jester and the subtlest tickler of sides. 

The literary man drops the sermon out of account in litera- 
ture, and finds his place as producer and consumer among the 
reviewers, the magazinists, the journalists, the publishers of 
cheap books. The economist, instead of going to meeting, 
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stays at home with his newspaper, or listens to his secular 
preacher on week days at the club-room or the merchants’ 
exchange. The lawyers monopolize the business of states- 
manship, administer the government, make the laws, fashion 
public opinion on questions of politics; and there are enough 
of them to do it, — to overdo it, at any rate. 

The philosopher — natural or intellectual — no longer 
takes his creed, or any part of his creed, from the preacher. 
When he is in the mood of study, he stays away from church. 
He is in his laboratory, or out in the fields. He is poring over 
scientific treatises, attending courses of lectures, holding con- 
ventions with his fellows. When he is in the mood of teach- 
ing, he issues cheap books for the million, in which the sermon 
element is very small. Yes, the very theologian finds himself 
as much at home in the editor’s chair as in the pulpit, and 
nearly as much at home when writing novels as when writing 
discourses. In fact, as theologian, the people refuse to lend 
him their ears even in church, and he is in a manner com- 
pelled, if he is in the least earnest, to publish his thought in 
other channels than the sermon, which is left to the smallest 
number of men and women, and reaches them when they are 
not in their most receptive state. Bodies of divinity are dead 
bodies in our time. Courses of controversial sermons end by 
losing themselves in the sand. The greatest thinker on the 
highest themes does his wisdom up in dudodecimo packages, 
attractively labelled, which find their way easily into the nooks 
and corners of society in the traveller’s coat-pocket ; sends it 
forth in pamphlets, to be devoured by the birds on the wayside, 
or prints it in some popular monthly, to be read by as many 
people as are addressed by all the preachers in a State. The 
celestial angels find that they can travel farther, faster, and 
more comfortably in shooting-jacket than in cassock and 
gown, and at every station we see the seraphs, carpet-bag in 
hand, ready for the rail. If people will hearken only to para- 
bles, theology will open its mouth and speak in parables, some 
hundred pages long, known by the name of novels. Probably 
a thousand —ten thousand — people read “ Yeast,” * Alton 
Locke,” “Two Years Ago,” ‘“‘ Hypatia,”’ for every one that 
reads the “ Village Sermons” of Charles Kingsley ; but 
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*“* Yeast,” ** Alton Locke,” ‘“* Two Years Ago,’ “ Hypatia,”’ are 
simply gorgeous sermons, or splendid discourses on church 
and creed. Few persons, we presume, ever succeeded in get- 
ting through Dr. Newman’s “ Loss and Gain,’’ or “ Calista,” 
but we will risk the assertion that fewer went dead asleep over 
them than over the Doctor’s polemical orations. 

Every article of thought, in a word, may be had now in a 
palatable shape, well seasoned and elegantly served. The wa- 
ter of life is quaffed in dinner-goblets of cut-glass. Preachers 
used to say, “* Put a new text to the sermon, and it is as good 
as new.” Now the word is, “‘ Take the text away altogether, 
and it is better than new.” It is the fashion to print sermons 
in newspapers,.but the sermons are expected to sell the news- 
papers. The sermons that will not sell the newspapers are 
rather suspected of designs to sell the people. 

In this condition of things where is the preacher? The 
high mahogany pulpit where once he soliloquized is fast disap- 
pearing, and in its place we have the low rostrum, or the pine 
table with a glass of water on it. His auditorium is rapidly 
taking on the appearance of a lecture-room. His robes of 
authority are folded up. He stands a man before men, as one 
among them. What has he to say, that book, magazine, news- 
paper, are not saying every day in the week? What power 
has he which they have not? What claim to be heard besides 
this, — that what he says is worth hearing, and that he is worth 
listening to? He must stand on his own merits, like the rest. 
He must comply with the general conditions of success. He 
must fall back on his ability, and, in the midst of such tre- 
mendous competition, what ability will entitle him to hold a 
peculiar rank, and to discharge a peculiar function in society ? 
Must not the intelligence, the culture, the eloquence of the 
age sweep him away as by a flood? It would seem as if they 
must. 

And yet, strangely enough, they do not. People still go to 
hear preaching. The earnest preacher draws a throng. The 
demand for preaching, if anything, is on the increase. There 
is less drowsiness in churches than there used to be. The 
mind’s hunger grows by what it feeds on, and there is an 


avidity in devouring sermons, such as did not exist when 
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there were no lay preachers. The pulpit unquestionably has 
lost much of its authority, much of its prestige, much of its 
admiration ;*but it appears to have lost nothing that has in 
any period been truly essential to its power. The preaching 
puppet is set down at its contemptible worth, but the preach- 
ing man is set up to the full standard of his former value. 
The shaven crown will not make the blockhead reverend ; in 
fact, on the face of it, it is rather against a man that he is 
a preacher, — the profession has an aroma of the ash-barrel 
about it; but let it be discovered that the preacher has brains, 
heart, will, and it is a conceded praise to him that he is a 
preacher. An honest reverence for the office attaches to him 
who fills it well. He bears a character that is not borne by 
lecturer, essayist, or editor. 

How shall this be explained? There are several explana- 
tions of it, besides the very obvious one, that people very slowly 
outgrow their old and tender associations with men and insti- 
tutions. 

In the first place, there is something peculiar in the substan- 
ces he deals with. The flood of literature which carries off 
the loose accumulations of time leaves him standing on the 
primeval rock of moral conviction. There remains to him the 
realm of conscience and the function of the prophet. He may 
still enunciate the truths of the soul in their nakedness and 
purity. He is the only one who can, for these truths are too 
sombre for the magazine and too severe for the lecture-room. 
The oracles of the heart, the oracles of human nature in its 
holiest moods, will never be allowed to cease. They are the 
only oracles in whose utterances all men have an interest, and 
to whose voices all men respond. Mankind are not always sat- 
isfied when they speak, but they are never satisfied when they 
are silent. They may crucify the prophets ; they will never be 
without them. 

For it is not every man, it is not every man of genius, it is 
not every educated, cultivated, learned, or brilliant man, who 
can get on the trail of these principles, or interpret these laws 
of the moral world. It is not for the littérateur, the econo- 
mist, or even the philosopher, to usurp this function. It is for 
the seer alone, whose fine intuitive-sense guides him unerringly 
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to those universal truths which, whether inlaid in the origi- 
nal constitution of man, revealed by Divine grace, developed 
by spiritual experience, or won by the experiments of ages, lie 
at the basis of all our actual being. Of the man who claims 
to speak in the name of conscience, it is demanded that he 
shall possess a clear mental view, a sincere and devoted tem- 
per, an unselfish heart, an unaffected sympathy with humani- 
ty, a soul responsive to noble sentiments, a sense of duty calm 
and severe, a power of abstraction from the pressure of earthly 
business, the capacity for holding convictions fresh, permanent, 
and profound, and the transparency of spirit which allows the 
light of great principles to fall through without being discol- 
ored by the hues of passion. Other qualifications he may have, 
and may do his work the better for having. These he must have 
in some marked degree. Wecan dispense with wit, with fancy, 
with imagination, with eloquence of the lip; we will not quar- 
rel with him for lacking depth of scholarship, brilliancy of 
thought, subtilty of speculative reason, wealth of mental acqui- 
sition. We may grant him no poet, no metaphysician, no ora- 
tor after the fashion of the schools; but we must be certain 
that he is a living soul, who drinks from living fountains, and 
gives others to drink also in their thirst. So long as he is this, 
his position is impregnable. His place is one which no man 
can take from him. He has nothing to fear from troubadour 
or from poet, from novelist or from newsman. Neither printer 
nor priest will interfere with him here. His ground is con- 
ceded to him by mankind. They will take him in their 
arms, and put him in his pulpit, and hold him there, so long 
as he stands for conscience, and fairly interprets the moral 
law. 

It is in this capacity that a certain authority is conceded to 
him. More than any other man, if he speaks truly, he speaks 
what he knows, and what all men know the moment their at- 
tention is called to it. He is no speculator, theorizer, guesser. 
He does not deal in opinions, does not declare what he thinks, 
or what a few other men think, does not represent a school. 
He has a witness in every man’s conscience, and a cloud of 
witnesses in the air which every man’s conscience inhales. 
When he speaks, if he speaks boldly, freely, earnestly, a throb 
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of assent runs in widening circles through the land. It is not 
he that speaks,-it is the moral sense of the generation speaking © 
through him. He is a voice from the desert peopled by the 
shadowy forms of the ages past; he is a mouthpiece of the 
race. 

The great preacher in his great moments has always been 
invested with a certain mysterious awe. Why, if not because 
he spoke out of the experience of mankind? The crowd sways 
before him like a cornfield before the wind. Why, if not be- 
cause the breath of humanity sweeps through him? It is not 
the wind of his own spirit that whirls the tassels of the grain, 
and flutters the leaves, it is the breath of all souls. He is no 
more than another, but he communicates more. The robe of 
authority which he wears is put on him by the seers of the 
past, whose fame is established ; and it will always cling to 
his form, let him secularize himself as he will. He may speak 
from a platform, in linsey-woolsey ; no matter: his word will 
be listened to with fear, for in listening men will feel them- 
selves nearer the bar of judgment, and will catch the solemn 
echoes of his words from behind the great white throne. 

In the second place, the function and the influence of the 
preacher are peculiar, because he brings into play the full 
power of his personality. By this we mean something more 
than the power of voice, gesture, manner, countenance ; more 
than the presence of living and speaking mind. That isa great 
deal, but that he shares with the stump orator and the lyceum- 
lecturer. The voice will always be mightier than the pen. 
The ink-bottle is an imperfect conductor of mental magnetism. 
Inspiration evaporates when it is spread out over a hundred 
pages. Power goes with personal presence. But the presence 
that carries the most power is the presence of the greatest spirit 
in the person. There are many degrees of light in the eye, of 
persuasion in the voice, of expression in the countenance ; but 
the highest degree is with him who bears the highest message 
most highly. The face of Moses shone as he came down from 
the mount. The face of Christ blazed as he talked of the res- 
urrection with the grand prophets. The face of Stephen was 
like that of an angel amid the falling stones that bore testi- 
mony to the might of his word. When Dr. Channing spoke on 
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his great theme of liberty for the soul and body of men, his 
tiny form—so they that heard him tell— dilated to noble 
proportions ; his countenance broadened with the boundless 
thought, his voice caught a strain from the mellow trum- 
pet, and the words that came from his mouth swelled and 
lengthened under the burden of emotion they had to carry. 
This advantage of personal presence the preacher possesses 
in greater measure than any other man, for the reason that he 
puts more, or should put more, into his presence than any other 
man. Hence the sway he is able to exert, — a sway peculiar 
to himself. A virtue goes out of him. He discharges a force 
upon the crowd that listens to him. It is, so to speak, a mag- 
netic force, only the magnetism is not animal nor intellectual, 
but spiritual. It depends not on the size of a man’s body, nor 
on the size of his brain, it depends on the greatness of his soul. 
Theyre are preachers who decline to make use of this personal 
agency, on the principle that they must keep themselves in the 
background, and must simply exhibit to people the impersonal 
word. They are not the power, but only the channel of the 
power; and the channel discharges its office best when it is 
purged from all peculiarities of individual temperament, dispo- 
sition, and will. They are not the word, but the tongue which 
gives utterance to the word; and the tongue must allow none 
of its own eloquence or cunning to spoil the natural simplicity 
of the errand it announces. They therefore decry the arts 
of rhetoric, and confine themselves to the plainest statement of 
the truth which the creed puts into their minds. Itis observed 
that such preachers lose their popularity, which is the same as 
saying that they lose their influence and force. It is this per- 
sonal magnetism that draws people, holds them, wins them, 
possesses and moulds them. It is the physical expression of 
the preacher’s being. It is through this that the Word be- 
comes incarnate, and the incarnate Word alone prevails. It 
is not the abstract Gospel, but the concrete, not the imper- 
sonal, but the preached Gospel, that converts the world. The 
voice is the vehicle of the soul, and no soul is in it till its ca- 
pacities are fully developed and‘used by art. The manner is 
the man, and the man is not fully justified in it till it is trained 
and cultivated to the full power of its demonstration. Even 
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the rhetoric, as it is sometimes sneeringly called, indicates 
the rhythmical movement of the spirit within, and beats the 
march of the thoughts, or marks the pulsations of the feeling as 
it eddies or rolls, as it ebbs or flows, through the heart. The 
preacher stands on the power of his personality. With all the 
memories and traditions of virtue behind him, they are noth- 
ing save as they culminate in individual conviction and fulmi- 
nate in human speech. With the everlasting moral principles 
beneath him, they are voiceless till they bubble up like water 
in Artesian wells, and pour in sparkling tides from eloquent 
lips. Over him are the eternal verities of the heavens, but the 
fire-mist must become a star and shine an orb in the firmament 
of some illuminated soul, if it is to catch the watchful eye of 
the mariner’s compass far out on the night seas. He is sur- 
rounded by every tender and hallowed association, but the as- 
sociation must cling about a character as the clouds cling to the 
Jungfrau. It is dissipated unless it drape a person. 

The preacher interprets the spiritual consciousness of his 
age ; in him its deepest beliefs, hopes, aspirations, purposes, 
find expression. An age that is destitute of deep beliefs, 
hopes, aspirations, and purposes has no preachers, in the no- 
ble sense of the word. It may have pulpits, and they may 
be occupied ; but they are occupied by men who repeat the 
ancient formula and mumble the old creeds, — men of ecclesi- 
astical predilections and priestly minds, who carry on the ritu- 
alism of the intellect as the prelate carries on the ritualism of 
the form, — ceremonialists in thought, with whom believing is 
an ordinance, and the assent to printed articles is a sacrament, 
— men who claim no inspiration for themselves, and recognize 
no present inspiration in others, who bring no message from 
heaven to earth, holding that every needful message has been 
communicated long ago, and is now only to be repeated with 
prosaic accuracy, — men who stand as intercessors and offer 
sacrifices, not in the shape of goats and kids, but in the shape 
of human minds and souls for the propitiation of the Supreme, 
— prelatical men, who use words as talismans and spells as the 
bishop used the elements of the Eucharist. 

Each great movement in religious thought is heralded by 
the preacher, is sustained by the preacher, and never long sur- 
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vives the preacher. Mysticism had its great preachers, — Eck- 
hardt, Gerson, Tauler. The Reformation broke forth in 
preaching, by the lips of Wicliffe and Luther. Quakerism was 
born of the terrible preaching of George Fox, and has its life 
now only where some Lucretia Mott gives utterance to the old 
eternal principle, and blows on the dying embers of the sect to 
renew its fiery life for a moment. The history of Methodism 
is the history of preaching from first to last. Its founder was 
the most remarkable preacher of his day ; his associates and 
successors were wonderful preachers, whose fame is a tradition 
in the whole Protestant Church. The power of Methodism is 
in its preaching up to this time, and would die were the fervid 
speech of its pulpit orators to be silenced. Even in the Church 
of England men like Maurice, Kingsley, and Robertson prove 
how inseparable is the prophetic utterance from the spiritual 
life, and show how inevitable it is that the mouth should speak 
out of the heart’s abundance. Church sacraments are reduced 
by such men toa minimum of significance and imporfance ; 
the ordinances become symbolical in their hands; the words 
of the creed are stretched to their utmost capacity to contain 
the new ideas that rush through the mind; the ecclesiastical 
machinery actually groans under the pressure of moral pur- 
pose which is laid upon it; and the language of the Sacred 
Scriptures themselves becomes newly inspired with the breath 
of these living souls. Utterance, utterance is felt to be the 
one thing needful. Everything must speak: the very stones 
of the altar must cry out; silver salver and communion cup 
must become oracular. Christianity is lyrical in these men ; 
the entire substance of the Church rolls in metaphor from 
their eloquent lips ; and the people listen to them, crowd about 
them, hang upon them, not as functionaries of the old time- 
honored Establishment, but as freshly animated souls. 

The Puritan spirit, which carried with it, along with many 
an extravagance and oddity, the earnest conscience and the 
soaring faith of its generation, erected the pulpit to supreme 
honor. Instead of the little box attached to a pillar or append- 
ed to a corner of the chancel, the Puritans laid broad founda- 
tions, and built thereon a sacred mount, overhung by the 
sounding-board, like a cloud. No sanctities stood behind the 
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pulpit. Itself stood for the holy of holies; the altar was 
brought forward from its inviolable and shadowy recess, to be 
set in front and at the foot of the prophetic throne, where the 
light of the Word could fall full upon it, and where it could be 
swept Sunday after Sunday by the fiery phrases which carried 
on their invisible wings the Spirit which found its only em- 
blems in the consecrated bread and wine. Around were ar- 
ranged benches for the comfortable hearing of long discourses 
by a vast multifude. Beyond these were the walls, just thick 
enough to shelter the congregation from the weather. The 
windows—no longer painted with image of prophet and apos- 
tle to darken the day — were huge lantern-glasses admitting 
the undimmed religious light of the skies. The preacher wore 
no holy vestments, the people sang their own psalm, not to the 
roll of the grand cathedral organ, but to the irresolute sound 
of the pitch-pipe, or to the screechy tones of the violin. 

The life of Liberal Christianity has from the first been in its 
pulpit, and especially in the prophetic character of its pulpit 
orators. Buckminster, Channing, Everett, Kirkland, Palfrey, 
the Wares, were preachers, and eloquent preachers too. But 
Channing— who spoke from the deeper consciousness of man, 
because he gave voice to the profoundest moral sentiment of 
his age, because he lent himself for the utterance of the 
largest spiritual truths, and thus became, not the teacher of a 
theology or the master of a school, but a prophet of the soul — 
stands as the representative man, and holds a place not only 
above, but apart from the others, who, learned and able and 
even powerful and attractive as they were, spoke from a nar- 
rower thought, a shallower principle, or a more conventional 
experience. As Liberal Christianity grows older, it draws its 
supplies of life more and more from its preachers. It looks to 
them for its inspiration. They are its permanent institutions. 
The pulpit is the mount of vision, the throne of power, the 
sanctuary of the oracle. More open and clear and emphatic 
becomes the recognition of personal inspiration and personal 
force. The preacher is brought down from the lofty pinnacle, 
where he could do little more than soliloquize in the presence 
of the multitude, and placed on a lower level, that he may be 
brought in immediate relations with the people, may act on them 
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directly by eye, voice, gesture, movements of brow and lip, and 
may discharge full upon them the currents of his personal 
magnetism. The high galleries which separated the congre- 
gation into two parts, distracting the preacher’s attention, and 
preventing the flow of sympathetic feeling among those gath- 
ered together, are either narrowed and lowered, or removed 
entirely, for the more solid massing of the audience. Slips are 
substituted for box pews, facilitating the transmission of the 
telluric and celestial influences through the long ranks of 
seats ; the altar is transformed into a communion-table, which 
obtrudes no sacrificial idea or shape between the preacher and 
the people, and even this in many cases is put aside on ordi- 
nary days, that the intercourse may be unbroken between the 
pulpit and thé pews. Every art which can be used to render 
the living speech effective is diligently studied and employed. 
A distinguished preacher, speaking of the construction of a new 
edifice which was designed, told the writer of this paper that 
he should use all his influence to have it built in the form of 
an amphitheatre, with seats rising and spreading away from 
the platform, so that he could look his audience full in the 
face, and could send his power through them in circular waves. 
The fashion is growing up among modern church architects, of 
taking the organ from its loft behind the people, and setting it 
before them, and even on a level with them ; at least on a level 
with the pulpit platform, with a view to the concentration of 
effect. 

All this, we submit, indicates the increasing importance that 
is attached to preaching in our generation, the supremacy of 
the prophet above the priest. It affords no evidence that the 
pulpit is gaining in power; it certainly does afford evidence 
that the altar and the rite and the liturgy are losing power. 
At first view, it seems to demonstrate for the pulpit an aug- 
mented popularity, but a declining authority ; and a declin- 
ing authority because of an augmenting popularity. To bring 
the pulpit down to the level of the people, and to let the 
people press close about the base of the pulpit, is to exalt the 
human element in the preacher above the Divine, — is to de- 
prive him in a degree of his ancient prophetic character, — is 
to strip him of his old dignity, and so of his old authority, — 
VOL. LXXV. — 5TH S. VOL. XIII. NO. II. 22 
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is to expose him to criticism and cavil from hearers, who will 
say that he is but a man like themselves, that he enjoys no 
peculiar inspiration, that he possesses no special or singular 
means for arriving at the truth, that they shall take the 
liberty to differ from him wherever his opinion is at variance 
with their own, and to reject his word altogether, if he enun- 
ciates principles from which they dissent, or inculcates duties 
which are to them repulsive or unwelcome. Yes, no doubt 
this is true to a certain extent. But it is probably not true 
to thé whole extent claimed. To give pre-eminence to the ~ 
human element in the preacher is not of necessity to dis- 
credit or to flout the Divine; it is simply to recognize the 
Divine in the human. The inspiration may still be acknowl- 
edged, though the conditions on which it is imparted are modi- 
fied and the laws by which it acts are changed. The preacher 
is not deprived of his authority, though the seat of it is not 
placed where it was; for just as much as before he stands 
on the moral sense whose authority all confess. He has behind 
him the traditions of virtue, heroism, saintliness, which all 
revere; he addresses the religious sentiment, before which all 
bend their heads; he touches the chords of human sympathy, 
justice, pity, mercy, charity, to which all respond. He utters 
the voice of humanity, and to that voice all people solemnly 
and reverently say, Amen! There need be no fear that he 
will lose influence, so long as he utters “the cry of the 
human.” 

The pulpit is still a power: we believe that it is a growing, 
and not a waning power; we believe that its offices are be- 
coming more and more sacred, and that its rule is becoming 
more and more established. There are proofs of this, inde- 
pendent of anything that has been thus far adduced. One 
proof is visible in the fact that both priest and troubadour 
are borrowing the preacher’s thunderbolts. The Archbishop 
of New York delivers sermons, real political and humane 
sermons, to great audiences ; the crowds that throng St. Fran- 
cis Xavier’s church, or St. Stephen’s, to hear the Catholic 
Vespers, are obliged, unless they will be unmannerly, to listen 
to a plain discourse given in plain English, in very direct and 
practical fashion. Many of the Episcopal clergy, too, preach 
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to the people in a living way, on living themes, and preach 
exceedingly well sometimes. On the other hand, the most 
popular lecturers are clergymen. And those who are not 
make themselves a sort of lay preachers, and gain favor 
as well as influence with the people by giving an earnest 
moral tone to their addresses. One of them, a littérateur, ac- 
tually rebuked a preacher, the other day, for abusing the pro- 
fession of popular lecturer, by making it serve the people’s 
amusement instead of their instruction or elevation. Mr. 
Anthony Trollope says, that the American lecturer always 
chooses politics for his theme. What is this but saying, that 
he always chooses ethics? and what is this, again, but saying 
that he is a preacher ? 

The power of the pulpit is confessed once more in the 
attacks that are made on it, in the avowed jealousy of its 
influence in times of popular excitement, in the attempts to 
suppress it which are inaugurated by the demagogue, and 
persisted in by the corrupt portion of the press. Tyrants 
dread the pulpit; the upholders of vicious customs dread 
the pulpit; the advocates of. wicked laws dread the pulpit ; 
the supporters of inhuman institutions dread the pulpit; the 
friends of unhallowed power dread the pulpit. Why, if to 
them the pulpit be not dreadful? There is a certain class 
of political newspapers, which are unceasing in their as- 
saults on the liberal pulpit. Why, unless they fear the power 
of the pulpit? John Wesley one day in the street met a 
man who was cursing terribly. He stopped to remonstrate 
with him, and finally brought the blasphemer to his senses. 
On parting, after walking together some little way, the man 
shook the preacher’s hand, and said, “1 am coming to hear 
yoy preach some time; in fact, I should have been before, 
but I was afraid you would say something about cock-fight- 
ing.” That was a confession of the power of preaching. As 
soon as the preacher touches the subject of intemperance, 
there is commotion among the gin-shops, and the whiskey 
interest gathers its whole strength to eject the man from 
his pulpit,— a pretty fair indication that the preacher is a 
force in society. As soon as the preacher tauches the subject 
of slavery, there is uproar among the politicians, and the gigan- 
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tic cotton interest collects all its energy to suppress a single 
bold speaker, — a tolerably trustworthy sign that the preacher 
is not an insignificant functionary in the community. Slave- 
dom, North and South, trembled at the soft voice of Chan- 
ning. Conservative men, with all the prestige of wealth, fash- 
ion, position, respectability, social influence, on their side, 
thought the sweet and noble Follen too dangerous a man 
to be countenanced or listened to. No man in America was 
more feared and hated, more trusted and loved, than Theo- 
dore Parker. He was only a preacher. It is a familiar say- 
ing, one forever in our ears,— if we have heard it once, we 
have heard it a hundred times, — that the preaching of the 
liberal clergy has been largely instrumental in bringing on 
the civil war which is shaking the land from end to end; 
that if the pulpit had only been silent, the country would 
be at peace. Equally familiar, on the other side, is the asser- 
tion, that, if the Northern pulpit alone had been faithful to 
its convictions, slavery, the cause of all our woes, would long 
since have been quietly abolished. Tremendous admissions, 
both, that the power of the pulpit is exceedingly great, even 
in the America of this century ; tremendous admissions that 
this power has not departed, and is not departing, — that 
_the preacher loses none of his authority by stepping down 
from his lofty isolation, and addressing immediately the hu- 
man conscience in the name of the Deity who inspires human 
nature. 

There are those who, in the modern passion for preaching, 
see a bad augury for worship. It indicates to them a decline 
in spiritual fervor, a decay in the old solemn reverence for 
institutions, a waning of the steady inner light, a hushing of 
the still small voice in the, soul. It is a sign that religion 
is becoming outward and superficial ; that it is feeding on 
excitement, is giving itself over to the passion for unrest ; 
so that, by and by, instead of the devout congregations of 
prayerful men and women, we shall have only crowds of 
people rushing hither and thither with itching ears, curious 
to hear some new thing. For ourselves, we do not share this 
apprehension. To us the supremacy of the preacher above 
the priest is an omen that religious feeling is becoming more 
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spiritual, because more intelligent ; that worship is becoming 
more genuine, because more natural ; that reverence is becom- 
ing firmer and deeper, because more rational. The passage 
from the phase of emotion to that of thought, from the phase 
of dumb, unconscious devotion to earnest aspiration, from in- 
considerate assent to open-eyed questioning, and even to doubt 
that expects an answer, is not a passage from good to evil, 
from safety to peril, which any pious soul has reason to 
repel. When truths are valued above ceremonies, and the 
appreciation of Divine laws in matter, mind, and spirit super- 
sedes allegiance to ritual, creed, and church, every truly pious 
soul believing in the living God will rejoice. 

For the rest, we hear no complaint that the great preaching 
leaves any real want of the soul unsatisfied. No priest more 
completely fulfils the priestly offices than the prophet does. 
When, in favored hours, the human voice rolls out from the 
deeps, rich with the music of humanity, bearing on its tremu- 
lous tides the heart’s burdens of want and desire, the yearn- 
ing, the aspiration, the sorrow, the faith, the charity of the 
soul, the people are satisfied; they ask no more; they have 
eaten the consecrated elements in full communion ; they have 
partaken of the sacramental bread and wine; they have re- 
peated the Credo; they have responded to the litany; they 
have joined in Ventte and Te Deum in a temple grander than 
St. Peter’s at Rome; they have heard the choral chants 
tumble and soar overhead among the vast arches and around 
the tall pillars; they have felt the very ground of existence 
tremble beneath them, as the great organ blew its thundering 
bass. The prophet, at such times, is the religion, and the 
sermon is the church. The prophet disappears, the religion 
is empty. The sermon is hushed, and the church is a pile 
of stone and mortar. 
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Art. VIII.—A MONTH OF VICTORY, AND ITS RESULTS. 


1. Papers of the Loyal Publication Society. 

2. Letter of Hon. Wittiam Wuitine to the Union League of Phila- 
delphia. 

3. Emancipation in Missouri. A Sermon by Rev. W. G. Exror, 
D. D. St. Louis: McKee and Fishback. 

4. Preliminary Report of the American Freedmen’s Inquiry Commis- 
sion to the Secretary of War. 


A Few words of retrospect will introduce what we have to 
say respecting the present aspect of certain points in our public 
policy. 

The month of July, 1863, has proved memorable beyond 
every other of the memorable thirty since the outbreak of the 
Rebellion. At its opening, although there was nothing in the 
situation at large to suggest any despair of the republic, in 
the mind of the wise and thoughtful, yet there was enough to 
justify the outside observer in thinking that our government 
had attempted a task beyond its strength. More than two 
years of fighting had left the military force of the Rebellion 
still apparently unbroken. Six months had passed since the 
President’s proclamation of freedom, yet with very little of 
the visible fruit that was looked for from that marked and 
bold change in the policy of the war. The shadow of Fred- 
ericksburg had fallen far over the dark days of winter. The 
desperate struggle of Murfreesboro had only won a fresh 
position, to be held warily, at some disadvantage, and with 
not even any present prospect of pushing the line of victory 
any farther. Slowly and reluctantly we had been forced to 
believe that the “campaign of the wilderness” in May, so 
boldly and brilliantly begun in the advance on Chancellors- 
ville, had ended in disaster and repulse. The astonishing 
series of movements in the Southwest, equally hardy, swift, 
and perfectly successful, under Generals Banks and Grant, 
had terminated alike in the weary, exhausting, and uncertain 
task of besieging the strongest fortresses of the Mississippi, — 
a six weeks’ siege, whose sad monotony was broken only by 
the bloody and cruel incidents of unsuccessful assault. A 
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series of boastful threats that the seat of war was to be trans- 
ferred, and its horrors were to be felt, and the terms of peace 
extorted, in the cities of the North, had culminated in an 
invasion, so bold, so skilful and resolute, so swift in its move- 
ment and so confident in its strength, that it seemed to put 
the Free States at the mercy of its victorious host ; and foreign 
observers did not disguise their cheerful expectation that the 
next mail would bring them news of the great republic pros- 
trate, and the Confederacy no longer supplicating, but demand- 
ing, from its seat of power in Washington, name and recogni- 
tion among the nations of the earth. 

We cannot go back to review the course of events which in 
one week reversed that prospect, and showed the same Con- 
federacy baffled at every point, defeated, driven back, and all 
but crushed. It is literally true, that the first eight days of 
July diminished its actual fighting force by at least eighty 
thousand men, besides throwing all the advantage of position, 
and all the prestige of victory, upon the side of the govern- 
ment and the Union. The three days’ desperate struggle at 
Gettysburg beat back the Confederate force at the highest 
flood-tide of its invasion: since then, we have seen only the 
baffled, slow, and sullen movement of its refluent wave. The 
great fortress of Vicksburg, the ‘ Gibraltar of the West,” 
deemed impregnable to all assault by land or water, surren- 
dered on the 4th to the force which had been brought in 
so splendid and masterly a way to its investment. Four days 
later, the surrender of Port Hudson restored to the United 
States the definite and unchallenged control of the vast valley ‘ 
and watercourses of the West, and hopelessly sundered the 
Confederacy at its central and most vital part. Two sharp 
struggles, on the east and west bank of the great river, — at 
Donaldsonville and Helena,— whose importance was only 
overshadowed by the magnitude of those grand achievements, 
set the final seal to their success; while the noble army that 
for six months had been pressing steadily towards the high- 
lands of Eastern Tennessee and Northern Georgia suddenly, 
and without any conflict of arms, found itself master of sixty 
miles’ breadth of yielded territory, with its magnificent har- 
vests and its more than half-loyal population. The futile and 
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ignominious assault on the States of Indiana and Ohio, result- 
ing in the absolute destruction or capture of every one of the 
invaders, was a finishing stroke, — singular, almost ludicrous, 
in its completeness, — that made the military story of the 
month read almost like the swift catastrophe of a play. It 
required the news of the new assault on Sumter, with its story 
of fresh and hitherto unwritten horrors, to assure us that the 
work of arms was not substantially done already. 

It is not easy for us to realize, even now, the greatness and 
imminency of the peril from which we were saved at Gettys- 
burg by the repulse of Longstreet’s column on Friday after- 
noon, the 3d of July. To meet this crisis, or grand climac- 
teric of the gigantic struggle, several things concurred, as if 
by special directing of a Higher Power, turning what might 
have been the most terrific disaster into a glorious deliverance. 
A rapid march of a large army — estimated at from eighty to 
a hundred and twelve thousand men—so skilfully ordered 
that the invading host suddenly found itself confronted with 
divisions that it supposed a hundred and fifty miles away; our 
repulse in the first day’s conflict, which drove the army back 
upon a position where an attack became necessary, and where 
defence was possible to men hungry, wearied, and foot-sore 
with the exhausting march; the sagacity, skill, and patience 
of.the chief upon whom so fearful a responsibility had been 
thrust literally without an hour’s notice ; even the accidental 
false rumor that exhilarated the men, and was echoed three 
hours long in their eager shouts, that reinforcements were 
close at hand under the old commander of the Army of the 
Potomac ;— all these, but, more than all, their patience and 
wonderful endurance under the unrelenting storm and accu- 
mulated horrors of battle, —such that, in one instance, the 
commander of a battery * continued to give his orders to the 
two survivors of his command after one leg was shattered, 
until he was struck fatally in the breast, and the only live 
man left of that company dashed among the advancing enemy 
to recover the battery-flag, which hg brought off safe, — this 
wonderful endurance, resting on the conviction that on the 





* Captain Cushing, of the Artillery. Our authority is verbal testimony. 
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hour the destiny of the nation itself was staked ; — such is a 
brief summary of a part of the circumstances that brought 
about this crowning victory of the war.* It was a stronger 
hand and a higher wisdom than ours that saved us on that 
Friday afternoon. 

Saved us from what? We do not draw on the doubtful 
future, or on the treacherous fancy, when we try to sketch 
what seemed to many, till that hour, the probable fortune of 
the day. The sketch is already drawn for us in the eager 
anticipations of the Rebel prints, boastful before the fact, — in 
the cool calculations of the event that floated over to us during 
the weeks that followed, from beyond the seas, — in the hid- 
eous story of outbursts at the North, which only needed the 
looked-for Rebel victory to turn our great cities into a horror 
like that of Paris in the days of September or the bloodier 
days of June. Philadelphia, rich and generous, held under 
foot by an insolent soldiery, and plundered to furnish the costs 
of the devastating war; insurrection, so long manacled, at 
length flagrant and defiant in the streets of Baltimore ; terms 
of subjugation and claims of recognition dictated by the victo- 
rious army that should stand ready to seize the capital, and 
usurp before the world the prestige of the fallen republic ; 
foreign ministers already instructed to recognize whatever 
government might be in actual power at Washington ; a revo- 
lution to sweep the North over with blood and fire, inaugurated 
by the fury of a New York mob in direct complicity with the 
invaders, and issuing in mere anarchy and misrule ; while the 
assailing column in the West should find, north of the Ohio, a 
conspiracy wide-spread, stealthy, well armed, unscrupulous, to 
force the country to take refuge from the catastrophe in the 
despotism which was thought so nearly triumphant. These 
are the results, not as conjured up by any heated fancy of 
ours, safely vindictive after the event, but as confidently 
counted on in Richmond, and coolly speculated on in London, 








* Again, we have the touching testimony to the wonderful patience of the men 
under suffering. ‘“ Not a complaint, not a groan,” is the evidence given us by a 
gentleman who had personally visited all the twelve thousand of our wounded at 
Gettysburg ; men just rallying from amputation were talking cheerily, proud of the 
great action of the day, or singing patriotic songs. 
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by those to whom they seemed so certain, that they should 
appear no way impossible, hardly improbable, even now. 

In the place of these recorded anticipations, we have to 
commemorate a great deliverance, and to recognize a calm 
and grand reaction. In three distinct and several ways, the 
power that has assailed the existence of this nation has tried 
its strength to the uttermost, and failed. It has tried to keep 
its grasp on that great system of river communication which, 
more than anything, was essential, not to its ambition or its 
greatness, but to its very life. It has tried to force a recogni- 
tion of itself by invasion and conquest of the North, — mus- 
tering its force so mightily, laying its plan so warily, striking 
its blow so suddenly, that it seemed sure to succeed, at least 
to the extent of inflicting enormous calamity, if not defeat 
and despair. It has tried to the utmost what can be effected 
by disguised treason, embarrassing party manceuvres, seditious 
talk, and the fierce blind anarchy of a desperate mob. In each 
of these, where it counted on sure success, it has been met by 
an arm stronger than its own, and is definitely foiled. The 
attitude of the victorious government, — one that has been so 
patient under defeat, obloquy, insult, and misunderstanding 
of every sort, — under assaults at home and infinite embar- 
rassments abroad,— may fairly enough be called majestic, 
when we compare the grandeur of its successes with the 
imminency of its peril. But the grandest result and the 
noblest testimony is that reaction just alluded to in the popu- 
lar mind. The great deliverance from the long strain and 
menace of invasion, — the easy victory over anarchy at home, 
which some had thought to be our most formidable foe, — 
the singular cheerfulness and alacrity with which the unaccus- 
tomed summons of the Conscription Act has been obeyed, such 
that it has bred more fun than fear, and has shown as many 
shining proofs of the noblest heroism as of cowardice and 
shame,* —all these, we hold, make the history of this last 





* “The draft in the lower wards of Philadelphia, comprising the First District, 
commenced Monday. Among those drafted were three telegraph operators. When 
the draft was concluded, the spectators, forming a large concourse, led by Mr. 
Parvin, the blind man who drew the names, joined in singing the Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner, and other national airs. The crowd then departed, with cheers for the Union 
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month of the war as honorable to our people as was the spon- 
taneous and abounding enthusiasm of the first. 

Meanwhile, the government seems fully aware of the need of 
following up success by further effort, and not losing the fruit 
by over-confidence. The armies are steadily filling their ranks, 
‘‘ perhaps a thousand a day,” from the new resource of the 
Conscription, — a measure, it ought to be remembered, be- 
longing not to the permanent policy of the nation, but only 
its refuge in this extreme emergency.* ‘Two hundred thou- 
sand men now, to secure complete success, or else eight hun- 
dred thousand in the spring to keep what we have gained,” is 
the reported alternative of the General-in-chief. And the 
nation gives a sober but resolute assent. 

That revolution in public sentiment, too, which seemed re- 
quired as the chief condition of success, — giving something 
like equal justice to the races engaged in this struggle for lib- 
erty and law, — goes steadily on. A year ago this very month 
we were arguing, doubtfully, that the negro as well as the 
white citizen should be permitted to give his life for the 
salvation of the country.t Now, we are told that the coming 
autumn will see at least a hundred thousand colored troops 
enrolled under the flag of the United States. Then, it was 
questioned anxiously whether the black race would fight at 
all, — at least on Southern soil, against the master race. Now, 
the stories of Helena and Mernandina, the defence of Milli- 
ken’s Bend, the assaults on Port Hudson and Fort Wagner, 
with individual instances of heroism the most devoted and 
constancy the most pathetic, have proved that no soldierly 
qualities can be superior to those displayed by a race so late 
and reluctantly summoned to the public service. That fright- 
ful protest made by the Rebel leaders, in anger or terror, that 
every negro captive should be reserved for slavery or death, 
and every officer of a colored regiment shot or hung as a felon, 
has been met at last by the needed proclamation, of the 30th 





and the flag. The draft has everywhere been received with favor in Philadelphia, 
even by its victims.” (Springfield Republican of August 1.) See also the accounts 
from Auburn and other places, to which we may now (July 27) add New York. 

* The act is self-limited to three years, and its operation ceases with the rebel- 
lion which gave birth to it. 

+ See Christian Examiner for September, 1862. 
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of July, requiring complete equality of military right, or en- 
joining strict retaliation.* Nothing but the absolute need 
which is felt of restoring the nation in its integrity, as the 
only condition of future peace, would justify that stern con- 
sistency in the rights of war which is now the first duty of the 
government. And if it is the purpose of the Providence that 
rules in history, that black men shall be hereafter equal citi- 
zens, it is but the ordinary condition of things that they must 
win that freedom with a great price; and find the symbol of 
it, in accepting equality of peril in the ranks, — the greater 
peril, perhaps, according to the greater gain. 

And, while so many of the subject race are marshalled to 
the service of war, at least as many are enrolled for the free 
labor and the productive arts of peace. Of the great change 
wrought in the plantations of the Delta, under the skilful 
and firm rule of General Banks, we hope to present a full 
account hereafter, — perhaps the most important single step 
yet taken in the inevitable transition out of slavery. The 
course of the Mississippi along Arkansas and Tennessee is 
already lined with estates cultivated by the families of slaves 
set free to serve in the armies of the United States. The 
Emancipation Act in Missouri (adopted July 1), tardy and 
incomplete in its provisions, is yet, as the Rev. Dr. Eliot has 
said, more just and speedy than was ever before passed by 
any community to affect itself; and is at least a most striking 
testimony to the grand and necessary revolution which this 
war has done so much to hasten. The freedom of West Vir- 
ginia, — the market-price of slaves in Maryland, one per cent 
of what it was three years ago, — the long unchallenged occu- 
pation of the Sea-Islands, — the utter dissolution of the slave 
system over immense districts of the South, including nearly 
all of Louisiana, Mississippi, Florida, and Tennessee, and large 
portions of Arkansas, Georgia, and Alabama, — these are signs 





* By this proclamation it is ‘‘ ordered, that, for every soldier of the United States 
killed in violation of the laws of war, a Rebel soldier shall be executed; and for 
every one enslaved by the enemy or sold into slavery, a Rebel soldier shall be placed 
at hard labor on the public works, and continued at such labor until the other shall 
be released and receive the treatment due to a prisoner of war.”’ 

+ See the most interesting testimony of Adjutant-General Thomas, in the New 
York Times for July 20. 
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of a social revolution which the war may still do much to 
hasten, which a victorious peace will be sure to consummate, 
which even a peace forced by defeat of the national arms 
cannot altogether check, though it may render it more bloody 
and terrible. We have before sufficiently shown, that our 
government is no way responsible for inaugurating this revo- 
lution; but it could not fail to follow from that daring and 
nearly successful assault, which aimed to shatter the political 
fabric of this republic. The symptoms have been steadily ac- 
cumulating throughout those years of war. It needed only 
the light thrown on them by one month of signal victory, 
to show how vast and how certain they have grown to be. 

In this brief view of the military and political situation, we 
have endeavored to trace simply the legitimate results that 
follow from the successful prosecution of a war for which 
there was certainly no desire in the beginning, and has been 
no escape since. As we understand it, the challenge was 
made on one side, and accepted on the other, with a per- 
fectly clear understanding of what it implied, — not a full un- 
derstanding, doubtless, but clear as far as it went. The prize 
of victory was the dominion of the continent. The point in 
controversy was, Shall the continent be controlled by a consti- 
tutional republic, gravitating steadily towards universal free- 
dom, or by an oligarchy which employs the theory of ‘“ State 
rights ’’ and the loose machinery of a confederation to estab- 
lish a thoroughly centralized military despotism? This point 
has been sufficiently illustrated already, in many ways. It 
is the privilege of this season that we have a seeming right 
to take for granted that entire ultimate success, which only 
some improbable accident, or some unlooked-for interference, 
would appear able to wrest from us. For the first time during 
the struggle, we are called to consider the thoughts and 
duties that pertain to that complete conquest over rebellion 
which we trust to win. 

To illustrate the present conditions of the problem, it is well 
to take a rapid view of some of the more immediate and evi- 
dent results of the great successes of July. 

The enormous reduction of the territory and population un- 
der the control of the Confederacy, in actual numbers, is from 
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1,223,000 to 332,000 miles of area, and from twelve and a half 
to a little more than five millions of population, — of which five 
millions nearly one half are slaves.* That great chasm, cloven 
by the iron plough of war, — the lawful heritage of the great 
West, won back by the strong hand of conquest, —the absolute 
control of the Mississippi and its tributaries under the flag and 
by the armies of the Union,— leaves the larger fragment of 
the abortive empire destitute of all the conditions and supplies 
of military strength. If the war should linger there for a few 
weeks or months, it will be only in a wild, predatory fashion, — 
only a return to that frontier barbarism which a too swift colo- 
nizing had but half expelled. Rebellion may linger, sullen 
and malignant, threatening by border forays the new civiliza- 
tion ; but in forest or swamp, prairie or bayou, it will hardly 
rise to the dignity of a “ belligerent power,”’ even on the strict- 
est construction of “ neutrality.” That large fraction may 
safely be counted out in our estimates of the coming struggle. 
And the problem, though quite large enough to tax the best en- 
ergies of the nation, is reduced within manageable proportions. 

Along with this is the immense loss of prestige that comes 
from defeat. The government at Richmond can no longer 
speak in a tone of authority and command. Its language be- 
comes that of pleading, threat, or objurgation. Official ex- 
cuses got up for wholesale desertion, — violent proclamations 
for a levy in mass of every fighting-man to recruit the thinned 
army ranks,— sophisms to evade or repudiate the parole of 
prisoners, — threats of retaliatory outrage too infamous (in 
all probability) to be acted on deliberately, and only lend- 
ing a sort of color to tales of atrocity | otherwise incredi- 
ble, — bitter charges of defection and cowardice laid against 
whole populations in Rebel prints, — rumors of negotiation to 
put the Confederacy under the protection of the French empire, 
and of threats to emancipate and arm the slaves ; — these are 
symptoms of a waning cause, from which the faith that was 
its life and heat has already died out. Without placing too 
much reliance on any one of them, it is safe to say that the 


* We take the figures from the New York Tribune. 
+ Such, for instance, as the alleged literal crucifixion and burning alive of certain 
captured officers of colored regiments, near Helena, Arkansas. 
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occurring of them all together, and the incessant repetition of 
some one of them, are reason enough for believing that the 
pride of the South is broken, — that the chief result at once and 
reason of defeat is reached — despair of ultimate success. A 
certain fierce obstinacy may disguise this despair, or even gain 
force from it; but the foundations of its power are under- 
mined, and the final ruin becomes a question only of months 
or weeks. 

While one weapon of offence remains so sharp and formida- 
ble as the “« Army of Virginia” has proved to be, and while one 
act of defence continues so obstinate and fierce as that at 
Charleston, it would be premature to say that the military 
strength of the rebellion is broken, however much its moral 
power is decayed. But evidence accumulates of a nature we 
ean hardly distrust, that the Southern armies are diminished, 
weakened, and demoralized far beyond the actual losses of the 
battle-field. That the Confederacy was ‘ an empty shell” was 
the testimony of the officers who led the bold raid through the 
entire length of Mississippi in the early part of May. The fail- 
ure for so many weeks to bring any relief to Vicksburg or Port 
Hudson, where so much was at stake, — the melting away and 
falling back of all armed force before the advance in any direc- 
tion in the Southwest, — the disappearance of the enemy from 
the front where his two greatest armies are, in Virginia and 
Tennessee, — the incessant desertions, and reported mutiny of 
whole brigades at once, — the relentless measures of conscrip- 
tion, breeding terror, despair, and fierce resistance among a 
people already exhausted and drained, — the crippled condi- 
tion of the great lines of Southern railway, cutting off that 
‘interior communication’ which was the one strategic ad- 
vantage that so long held our armies in check ;— these are 
indications that we no longer have an armed foe to meet who 
still counts himself invincible, and justify the hope that a few 
more weeks of vigorous action may see the rebellion thorough- 
ly disarmed. Perhaps, indeed, the only danger is, that, for- 
saking every point but one, and making a sudden concentra- 
tion of its forces, it may strike one more blow for its life, with 
a desperation even more terrible than its former confidence 
and pride; but, that danger met or passed, it would fairly 
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seem as if the dreadful task of fighting were mainly done, 
and our armies again, what they were at first, only a grander 
police force, dealing with the remains of the insurrection as a 
gigantic mob. 

In addition to these, — which are in part but theory, or in- 
ference from facts imperfectly known, — the summer brings us 
tidings of definite overtures of peace and reunion from several 
vital points of the Confederacy. It is needless to say that no per- 
manent peace can be had, after such a contest, until the beaten 
party sues for peace, and accepts such conditions as needs it 
must. Till this result should be reached, neither party could 
take the first step. Our foreign advisers knew that, when they 
counselled peace with separation, they counselled the United 
States to acknowledge itself a defeated power ; in fact, at the 
mercy of the rebellion. So when overtures shall come of peace 
with reconstruction, it will be a proof of its utter humiliation 
and defeat. All the more important, though not quite deci- 
sive yet, are the movements in this direction already reported. 
It is well understood that Tennessee — which was excepted 
from the proclamation of January, as a State then and always 
quasi-loyal — has already taken definite steps towards assert- 
ing its full right and position in the Union, — steps only de- 
layed till political action can be had clear from the terror of 
freebooters and marauders. 

“ The State Convention which met at Nashville on the Ist, and con- 
tinued in session till the 7th, was perfectly harmonious, and full of 
devotion to the Union...... In a convention representing forty or fifty 
counties, and numbering two hundred members, not a man was found 


unwilling to sustain the administration in carrying on the war for the 
defence of the Union.” 


The planters of Louisiana, some weeks ago, sent a deputa- 
tion to the President, urging its claim to be received as an 
equal and sovereign State, — partly, no doubt, hoping to em- 
barrass the measures of emancipation that were fast taking 
power from their hands, but showing sufficiently what they 
thought of the power and ultimate prospects of the Confeder- 
acy. In Mississippi, mere despair of the fortunes of the rebel- 
lion makes the population, it is said, eager for the return of 
union and peace, on whatever terms. In North Carolina it is 
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stated that a majority of the legislature are in declared hostil- 
ity to the government at Richmond ; the boldest tone of oppo- 
sition is maintained by the leading journals; and the people 
only bide their time to throw off a yoke which they had never 
accepted by any deliberate and formal act.* These points of 
evidence are corroborated by a hundred independent witnesses 
from all portions of the South. We know how easy it is to 
gather testimony on either side of a question so large as that 
which touches the sentiment of widely scattered populations. 
But we seem justified in assuming that the last act of the great 
drama we have been witnessing is close at hand, if not already 
on the stage ; and that the plot is so far developed, that there 
can be little uncertainty as to the nature of the end. 
Territorial dismemberment, decline of courage and pride, 





* We put on record the following, as a specimen of the current testimony on this 
subject: “The fall of Vicksburg is fast obliterating secession in North Carolina. 
Hundreds of prominent rebels are daily acknowledging the failure of the rebellion. 
The recent proclamation of Jeff Davis, calling upon all to take up arms, is exciting 


*vreat anxiety throughout the State. Thousands are taking to swamps and moun- 


tains to avoid the conscription. The occupation of Raleigh by the Federal forces, 
that arms and a rendezvous of safety may be furnished to people in order that North 
Carolina may be able to return to the Union, is the daily supplication of the citizens 
from all parts of the State, who sincerely desire peace and protection. If this step 
is taken at once, and an additional Union force sent there, the rebellion in Virginia 
and North Carolina will end in thirty days.” 

As an evidence of a similar sentiment elsewhere, we copy from a letter written by 
a Georgian, resident in New York: “ The exodus from the South you once pre- 
dicted has fairly set in. Every day, almost, some new face drops in. They gener- 
ally come from the upper part of Georgia, and seem glad to get here. I know of 
six gentlemen who are here from one place. One of them says the Emancipation 
Proclamation of Mr. Lincoln struck Jeff Davis the hardest blow he has received. 
He says it has caused a large reduction in the Southern army by desertion, more so 
than the people of the North have any idea of. He says the poor white people are 
determined to fight for the negroes no longer. They have no interest in them, 
and look upon the war as one brought on by demagogues and slaveholders, to ride 
over the rights of the poor white people. The upper part of Georgia has but few 
slaves anyhow, and I suppose the people there think more of their own comfort, 
and less of the rights of slave-owners, than in the low country. I was surprised, 
however, to hear from this old resident, and one who is a close observer of events, 
that the Proclamation tended to divide the people of the South rather than unite 
them. The effect, doubtless, was different on the seaboard, according to informa- 
tion from as competent judges there; but Cherokee Georgia, like Tennessee, has 
always been for the Union, and now grows more and more so, as they suffer from 
Jeff Davis’s despotism. This is the cheering sign. The pound sterling was worth 
$45 currency, gold one dollar for eight.” 


23 * 
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loss of military strength, direct proposals for reconciliation 
and reunion, — these symptoms, in the present aspect of them, 
we have thought fit to record thus distinctly, because they de- 
fine the precise opportunity noWoffered to our government, 
and the precise problem which claims the first attention of our 
people. There is very little, we judge, of any vindictive pride 
in either, in approaching the conditions of the problem. The 
temper of the government has always been well understood to 
be even an over-anxiety to make the way of reconciliation easy, 
— to spare, if possible, the chafed pride and the wounded honor 
of the adversary that plotted its destruction. The temper of 
the people was slow to wrath at first, is habitually lenient and 
good-humored, and easily lapses from the passion of conflict to 
the mood of friendliness, — witness the scenes at Vicksburg, 
the constant intercourse of picket-guards, and the touching 
testimony of wounded Rebel prisoners in correspondence with 
their friends. Such a temper interposes the fewest possible 
obstacles in the way of a real peace. In fact, the alarm has 
been that the mere name of peace, the ancient charm of Union, 
the memories of old fellowship, and a common pride, might 
make us so eager to welcome any semblance of its return, as 
to be only too ready to lose the fruit of victory, to sacrifice the 
nation’s lasting welfare, and possibly even forfeit its pledged 
honor, if only we could grasp it. Hence the premature theo- 
ries and schemes of “ reconstruction,” and hence the peculiar 
force and urgency of the questions it involves. 

We shall by no means attempt to discuss those questions in 
any detail, just now. We only take note of them as they rise, 
and attempt, with such light as we may, to ascertain the nature 
and bearings of them. A few considerations, made with this 
view, will occupy the remainder of our present survey. 

The first point which helps fix the conditions of the problem 
is that involved in the very definition of our republic as a 
Union of States.* A revolt of anything like the present pro- 
portions from a strictly central government might have been 
far more difficult to effect in the beginning ; but, as making a 
single rival centralized power, would be far more difficult to rec- 





* Well presented in the New York Times. 
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oncile and overcome. The Rebel leaders have understood this, 
and have made violent efforts to absorb or override, by the ne- 
cessities of their position, the very State sovereignties they 
relied on to win them that position. But we see what a vio- 
lent reaction they have provoked. State rights, is the ery, 
were far more respected under the Union than they have been 
in the Confederacy. Says a remarkable letter lately published 
in the Raleigh Standard : — 









“ Whatever the government may be in theory, in fact we are a grand 
military consolidation, which almost entirely ignores the existence of the 
States, and disregards the decisions of their highest judicial tribunals. 
The great central despotism at Washington, as they were pleased to call 
it, was, at any time previous to the commencement of the secession 
movement, and even some time after it had commenced, a most mild and 
beneficent government compared with the central despotism at Rich- 
mond under which we are now living.” 











And the old habit has its way,— spite of the recoil at the 
shame of defeat, spite of the great social changes that must 
come with reunion. ‘“ As secession was by States, so recon- 
struction will be by States.””> No one, we think, would seri- 
ously wish to see that noble system of local sovereignties, which 
has given such flexibility, vitality, power, and freedom to our 
political system, merged in an all-controlling centralism, — 
though that centralism should be built on the most enlight- 
ened theories of government, and inspired by the largest ideas 
of philanthropy. The best political system is that which pro- 
vides the largest political education for the people. The exer- 
cise of power is an end as well as a means. Political com- 
munities must work out their own salvation, and not be too 
strictly constrained, even to defend them from their own faults 
and wrongs. Besides, where shall be the power to check and 
constrain them? No one, we think, can look steadily at the 
prospect of the enormous patronage, the likelihood of injus- 
tice, the certainty of corruption, the sure steps of degener- 
acy and downfall, that would result from the attempt, by any 
national administration, to wield the vast forces which it has 
hitherto divided with the local sovereignties. It is States we 
want, not Territories, or subject colonies. The very name 
we have chosen for our outlying possessions, with the associa- 
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tions attached to it, — ** Territories,” not ‘“* Colonies,” — means 
that they are inchoate States or sovereignties, and that in their 
age of majority they shall be equal members of the federation. 
Deep as the mischief has been of making the State the superior 
of the nation, it is hardly so deep and fatal as any theory which 
should abolish, on any large scale or permanently, that whole- 
some feature in our body politic. We can understand how a 
multitude of states, like Europe, through long generations of 
war and the infinite sufferings inflicted by rival ambitions, 
should produce on this continent also some of the grandest 
forms of national life and individual nobleness. But a central 
power — if that were possible — strong enough to merge them 
all, and make them mere appendages of its imperial state and 
sway, offers very little to our hope, and very much to our fear. 
The genius of our people, we are well convinced, would exe- 
crate and defeat any scheme at all approaching it. And we 
should not have thought it worth while to say even so much, 
but for the relief which some persons fancy they have found 
from the difficulty of dealing with defeated States, in the theory 
of treating them as conquered territories, — a theory which, 
except as meeting some necessary and brief stage of transition, 
we hold to be wrong, ignominious, and impossible. The gov- 
ernment began by summoning the States to its defence against 
rebellious persons and acts in certain States. It can, in honor, 
seek no other final result of the struggle, than the liberty, 
strength, and independence of every State in that Union which 
is the combination and the defence of all. 

Still, there is the period of transition, with the particular 
duties and dangers belonging to it. And Mr. Whiting has done 
good service in his letter, by reminding us that, for this period 
of transition, certain military and territorial rights must be 
claimed and used by the government, when it shall have sub- 
dued the insurrection. Since the 13th of July, 1861, by the 
unanimous judgment of the Supreme Court, — since three 
months earlier in the opinion of some of its members, — the 
nation has been engaged in a “ territorial war,’ — that is, in 
a war against an entire population, not merely in acts of force 
exercised upon individuals. Victorious, it has the rights of 
sovereign as well as conqueror, and can control the condition, 
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the rights, the institutions, of the conquered territory strictly, 
according to the public need. Whatever our theory, then, of 
the political condition of the States in past years, in their 
relation to the central power, — whatever our theory of their 
condition as it is to be defined hereafter, —there is at any 
rate the middle ground, where State rights are in abeyance ; 
where military rule is all that circumstances make possible ; 
where it is the unchallenged right, as it is the duty and the 
need, of the national government, “ to dispose of and make all 
needful rules and regulations respecting the territory belong- 
ing to the United States,’’—especially those portions of it 
whose people have renounced their allegiance, and forced us 
into war. — 

The two lines we have thus broadly traced define, we im- 
agine, the common sense of this subject. The difficulties which 
will be found in keeping within the boundaries they mark, will 
be mainly difficulties of practice and of detail. The differ- 
ences which will divide the popular mind about them will be 
differences of policy, not of polity. Without being troubled, 
on the one hand, by the outcry of those who charge the govern- 
ment with attempts to found a central despotism, — an outcry 
as ridiculous as it is false and dangerous, — or, on the other 
hand, by the argument that the new political fabric of the 
South is to be created anew, — manufactured, in short, with 
such engineering skill as we have, — we shall consider, briefly, 
one or two of these points, which seem to have gained promi- 
nence enough to make the discussion of them not premature. 

First of all is the question, On what terms is the government 
obliged to receive back a seceded State? To this, it seems to 
us, the proper answer is, that the government has an absolute 
right to prescribe the conditions on which it will consent to 
receive it back. The machinery of State government is a very 
powerful thing. We have seen what mischief comes of its being 
held by ambitious, unscrupulous, and disloyal men. It is easy 
to conceive that such men should conspire to get back the hand- 
ling of such an engine, which had been forced from their con- 
trol, purely to watch their chance of using it for further mis- 
chief. We have alluded to the deputation from Louisiana, — 
the purport of which, we have been assured on good authority, 
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was to embarrass the policy of the government, by claiming the 
advantage of loyalty where there was hatred and rebellion at 
heart. The revolt had failed; but as much of the assets as 
possible was to be recovered from the failure. We give the 
particular instance, without knowing anything of its justice, 
because it illustrates a very likely embarrassment, and proba- 
bly the very first embarrassment, which will have to be met 
when the conditions of reconstruction are getting settled. 
There must be a very large population in the revolted ter- 
ritory, — exasperated, hostile, in the highest sense malignant 
and dangerous. If they regain their power in our public coun- 
sels, the underplottings of baffled treason may begin again, — 
helped by the deeper treachery that has hardly dared to show 
its head in the loyal States, — helped by the very sense of secu- 
rity, the carelessness, the good-humor, which are the reaction 
from the violent strain of war. Say that the Act of Confisca- 
tion deprives all known and active traitors of all share of power 
in national affairs. Ina population openly and (in appearance) 
unanimously disloyal, where shall the men be found competent 
to discharge the forbidden function? By provision of actual 
law, they can be relieved or ascertained only by special acts of 
amnesty ; that is, again, by the free act of the government, 
defining its own terms and imposing its own conditions. And 
so we say, — without any reference to what the precise terms of 
reconstruction ought to be, — that those terms must be, not the 
claim of defeated traitors, but the dictation of the sovereign 
power they had assailed. This seems to us just and inev- 
itable, — the first demand of common-sense dealing with the 
subject. 

Next, as to what those terms shall be. One of them, we ap- 
prehend, the first and hardest, has already been defined ; — so 
positively, there can be no mistaking; so deliberately, that it 
cannot be withdrawn. The act known as the Confiscation 
Law declared absolutely free the slaves of disloyal men. Its 
penalties were held in suspense for sixty days, and then an- 
nounced in solemn proclamation of the President. Absolute 
emancipation in all the disloyal States was announced as the 
conditional military policy of the government. After a hun- 
dred days of warning, it was declared to be in full effect. In 
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the eye of public law, no disloyal man, since the 22d of last 
September, holds property in a single slave. In the eye of the 
government policy, not a slave exists throughout the territory 
covered by the proclamation of the 1st of January. These 
two it seems to us the easiest, the simplest, and surely the 
only just and honest way, to assume as fixed points which 
must govern all the relations held by the revolted section 
towards the national authority. To a certain extent, the pre- 
cise application of them will depend on circumstances. It is 
among the possibilities of things, that the rebellion may get 
head again, win back the ground it has lost, and fight out a 
separate recognition. It may, by possible supposition, be rein- 
forced by new allies, among the politicians and the mob at home, 
in imperial counsels and jealous hostilities abroad. It is quite 
unnecessary to insist that emancipation becomes a fact only 
by virtue of actual conquest. Nay, it is possible to conceive 
of an offer of return to the Union made in such a way, by here 
and there a State, and so backed by general sympathy at the 
North, that the government shall be compelled to recognize it, 
yet without securing the absolute certainty that the policy of 
freedom will be carried out in good faith, in a community nat- 
urally hostile to terms imposed by conquest and subjugation. 
But what then? We hold that in the law of the United States, 
and in the declared policy of its government, every slave in 
such a State is free already; and that this legal recognition of 
freedom will be a power of immense force and value in secur- 
ing the ultimate fact of freedom. The Fugitive Slave Law 
falls to the ground. The internal traffic in slaves becomes an 
enormity which the nation is every way pledged to overthrow. 
The vast numbers of slaves already liberated by the war, and 
in actual service of the United States, or living under its 
express protection and guaranty,—it were an infamy not to be 
thought of that they should be surrendered back to bondage. 
A nation can survive disaster, defeat, conquest, almost annihi- 
lation itself, but could not survive the deep ignominy there 
would be in such an act. Weare surprised that the language 
used by anybody should seem to have supposed it possible. 
And with this great population free under every sanction that 
can assure liberty to any citizen, — with the great number 
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also trained to the arms and discipline of soldiers, by all testi- 
mony the most admirable preparation for citizenship, — with 
the new dignity, honor, and respect won for the subject race 
by so many examples of heroism in the field and fidelity in 
service, — the very attempt to keep up or restore slavery as it 
was would seem too wild and dangerous a thing even for the 
insanest schemes of reconstructionists. If there is one point 
of testimony more constantly echoed than another, on either 
side of the boundary line where our battles are fought, it is 
that slavery has received its death-blow from this rebellion. 
We cannot suppose our government weak enough to quit its 
advantage here, or criminal enough to retract its solemn faith. 

Another point follows immediately from the preceding, — is, 
indeed, its natural set-off and counterpoise. It should soothe 
the pride, diminish the jealousy, and reconcile the temper of 
the conquered States, that the same act which declares their 
subjugation also adds to their political power and advantage. 
Of slaves only three fifths are counted in the apportionment of 
representation, but of freemen all. Emancipation, as always 
argued, will promote the prosperity of the State, by ceasing 
to sacrifice it to the interest of a class. It will also give it 
relative eminence and strength,— since so many of its people 
are made citizens. Losing a hundred thousand slaves, it has 
added forty thousand to its standard of numbers, when reck- 
oned by its ratio to the free and populous North. Doubtless 
this new distribution of power will have its jealousies and 
embarrassments. Doubtless it may bring its dangers too; 
since class power may be virtually retained, the working- 
class virtually disfranchised, while the theory of freedom 
gives it the larger range. The more urgent the need that 
absolute loyalty should be secured first, — that the nation 
should dictate its own terms of reconstruction, — that the 
policy of freedom and justice should be placed impregnably 
on its foundations, before the hazardous experiment is tried 
of rendering back the forfeited rights of sovereignty. 

One point only remains, — to justify this people in maintain- 
ing, through so vast a struggle, and in the face of political 
difficulties and problems so serious, the right to territorial 
unity. Why not, comes the question from across the water, 
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jealous in our victory, taunting in our defeat, — why not aban- 
don a contest so great and all but desperate? Why not accept 
disunion as a fact, and continue a free, great, and prosper- 
ous people, only with less enormous territory, and with a 
less divided and heterogeneous population? To this we an- 
swer, first, that the question is not fairly before us to answer, 
if we would. Whatever it may have been before the fatal 
12th of April, 1861,— whatever it may be hereafter, when 
the combatants have laid down their arms and terms of peace 
are to be negotiated,— that is not the stake at issue now. 
Neither have we taken up arms, or now retain them, in behalf 
of any abstract theory or scheme of philanthropy. That a 
principle of humanity as well as justice is involved, that the 
rights and liberties of an oppressed race of men are at stake, 
is part of our glory and joy in this contest. But the con- 
test itself we wage on other grounds. We do not consider 
philanthropy a fit matter for the arbitrament of war. We do 
not consider battles and carnage a fit method of establish- 
ing policies of mercy, or extending the Divine kingdom upon 
earth. If-we had undertaken this war for the liberation of 
other men’s slaves, we should have been condemned already, 
and justly punished by the disasters we have suffered. And, 
much as we value their sympathy, and respect their sincerity, 
we hardly find it in our hearts to thank those of our English 
friends who rest their justification of our cause only on the 
fact that emancipation is announced as the result and policy 
of the war. The nation has taken up arms, because a na- 
tion, to be free, must be ready to defend itself in whatever 
quarter and with whatever weapons it is assailed. It is for 
our liberties, rights, and peace,—it is for the integrity, the 
honor, the existence of a nation which we belong to, and be- 
lieve in, and are loyal to,— it is for these things, which we 
sincerely believed were put to imminent peril by the conspir- 
acy of unscrupulous and traitorous men,— it is for these we 
fight, and invoke the blessing of Heaven upon our arms. 
And if we fight also for the rights and liberties of others, — 
which on grounds of conscience only we should have defended 
by weapons of love and the army of truth alone, — we believe 
it is because God has honored us, and called and chosen us, 
VOL. LXXV.— 5TH 8S. VOL. XIII. NO. Il. 24 
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that, in fighting for ourselves because we must, we could not 
do it without also fighting for the dearest and most sacred 
principles of universal humanity. 

The future destiny of this great continent we do not profess 
to dictate or to predict. The one issue is great enough for 
the time. We will save the nation first ; then we will discuss 
what the length and breadth of it shall be. For ourselves, we 
believe that this continent is so shaped and marked by great 
natural forces, that it both invites and requires intimate polit- 
ical union among its populations. We believe that our form 
of government —a strict union of sovereign States—is at 
once so strong and flexible, so accurate in its machinery of 
details, and so fitted for indefinite expansion, that it is, as it 
were, expressly designed and foreordained for the governing 
of such a continent,—as much, for example, as the town 
polity was for Greece or the empire of the seas for England. 
And difficult as the problems must needs be which we are 
forced to meet, when we would adapt our form of government 
to the emergencies of the time, we do not see that they are 
more difficult, or necessarily more fatal, than those of France 
or Italy ; not half so formidable as those we should be sure 
to meet, if we let go this firm hold on our historic past, and 
essayed those of a divided sovereignty. 

We rejoice with a good hope in that grand series of suc- 
cesses which have made the past summer memorable, and 
which seem to bring the end of the dreadful conflict near. 
We look, not without anxiety, but without apprehension or 
alarm, to the long working out, under faithful and able hands, 
of those principles of public policy which shall make our true | 
conditions of peace. Now, more than ever, it seems clear that 
the way of peace is also the way of victory and honor. ‘ The 
work of righteousness shall be peace ; and the effect of right- 
eousness, quietness and assurance forever.” 





ERRATUM. 


In the note on p. 263 of this article, for “July ” read “ August.” 
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Art. [IX.— REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


THEOLOGY. 


TuHE noble volume of M. Renan * is the first instalment of his great 
work designed to trace the development of Christianity down to the 
age of Constantine. It could not fail to attract attention, both for the 
eminent scholarship and fame of the author, and for the clear, bold, 
and brilliant treatment which puts it beyond comparison with any other 
work of similar design. We learn, accordingly, that a war of pam- 
phlets has already sprung up about it, and a theological crusade equal 
at least in virulence to that in England zn re Colenso, of which we 
have already had so much to say. 

We have nothing to do at present with the merits of the controversy, 
and shall reserve most of what we have to say upon the book itself for 
another number. Meanwhile, we offer only the briefest recognition of 
it, with a slight attempt to sketch the position which it occupies in the 
theologic and historic field. 

The first thing which strikes the reader of this volume is its strictly 
historical method of dealing with its topic. ‘That school — if school it 
be where there is so much independence of inquiry and result — to 
which M. Renan belongs has produced no work to represent so well its 
own tende and at the same time so to interest, thoughtful minds 
outside itself. M. Réville’s Htudes Critiques sur ? Hvangile de St. Ma- 
thieu,t Les Evangiles of M. d’Eichthal, and M. Nicolas’s late critical 
papers on the Gospels in La Germanique, are more close to its dis- 
tinctive task of simple historical search into the sources and composition 
of the books of the New Testament. But they address, necessarily, a 
small audience. ‘The present work employs higher powers than their 
careful and conscientious research. It brings to bear the faculty of 
imaginative insight, —the rarest as it is the finest gift of the histo- 
rian, — and the power of religious sentiment; and so passes beyond 
their audience, from the study and the school to the people. It is a 
striking sign of the times, and a good omen for free thought in France, 
that the exhaustion of a large first edition within these few months has 
made room and demand for the second. The only English work to 
which we can readily compare it, in its purely historic aim, is Mr. 
Hennell’s “ Inquiry concerning the Origin of Christianity.” But it is 
far truer to that aim in this, — that it is wholly free from that polemic 
tone, and that aptness to impute motives of conscious deception to the 
early disciples, which so damage Mr. Hennell’s book, and make it, in 
many parts, less an historical “inquiry” than a controversial essay. 
Nothing of this is apparent in the Vie de Jésus. With the great wealth 
sad F learning which M. Renan brings to bear, and that singular facility 





* Histoire des Origines du Christianiome. Livre Premiére. Vie de Bias Par 
Ernest Renan. Paris: Michel Lévy Freres. 

+ A translation of M. Renan’s notice of this book appeared in the Christian 
Examiner for November, 1862. 
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of illustration which comes from his familiar acquaintance both with 
the historical monuments and the actual landscape of Palestine, there 
mingles nothing, so far as we can recall, which can be construed into 
an intentional attack even on the prepossessions which the work does 
so much to overthrow. In aim and execution, it is simply an historical 
construction, — using with rare and delicate skill even the minutest 
materials which can be gathered from the original sources of the 
history. 

The next characteristic of the work is its frank and undisguised 
naturalism. This is seen, on its positive side, in the use made of 
those materials to which we have just referred, — the geography, to- 
pography, traditions, and historical associations of Palestine,* — which 
are treated with a fidelity, skill, and tenderness of touch that make the 
book of the highest illustrative value, quite independent of its critical 
results. It is seen also, on its negative or critical side, in the quiet and 
scientific way of discussing the supernatural portions of the narrative. 
M. Renan’s position is: “We do not say, Miracle is impossible ; we 
say, Vo miracle, up to this time, is proven.” The reaction on the mind 
of Jesus after his first visit to Jerusalem during his public ministry 
gives occasion for two remarkable chapters, or essays, on the growth of 
the Messianic legends attached to Jesus, and on his miraculous acts, — 
for which last the writer apologizes, as it were, unwillingly, seeking 
to look at them from an Oriental point of view. Many of his remarks 
on the works of healing, as appealing to the popular imagination, are 
instructive and curious, though not precisely new. What is most novel 
in his treatment of the topic is the minuteness and care with which 
details of character and incident are followed out, making the criticism 
valuable on any theory which the student may hold. It is right to say 
that the cardinal event of the resurrection is but barely and briefly 
touched upon ; the cycle of narratives bearing on it being reserved for 
the period of the Acts. 

Of critics on the Gospel records, M. Renan gives the highest place 
to Strauss, — whose criticism, however, he regards as too little histor- 
ical and too merely theological. Of the sources of the narrative, — 
the New-Testament writings, the Apocrypha of the Old Testament, 
Philo, Josephus, and the Talmud, — the Gospels only are treated at 


any length. We copy a few words from his very interesting expo- 
sition : — 


“In fine, it may be said that the composition of the synoptical Gospels (la 
rédaction synoptique) has — through three stages: 1. The original docu- 
mentary stage (Adya of Matthew, AexOevra Fj mpaxbévra of Mark), primary 
compilations which no longer exist; 2. The stage of simple mingling, of 
miscellany, where the original documents are amalgamated without any effort 
at composition, without the appearance of any personal view in the authors 
(the actual Gospels of Matthew and Mark); 3. The stage of combination or 
of editing with purpose and reflection, where the effort is discernible to har- 





* For example, in the contrast drawn between the natural loveliness of Galilean 
scenery and the stern and harsh landscape of Juda, with its parallel in the char- 
acter of the inhabitants. 
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monize different versions (the Gospel of Luke). The Gospel of John makes 
a composition of another order, and altogether by itself.” 


We must await the second volume for a full exposition of the au- 
thor’s views of the fourth Gospel, and, perhaps, a settled judgment. 
What appears in his Introduction seems of most value as a clear set- 
ting forth of the great difficulties which beset this problem, and shows, 
we have thought, that, on the whole, M. Renan’s solution is not fixed 
and complete, but as yet tentative, — shifting and uncertain, in the pres- 
ence of these manifold and perplexing difficulties, held in abeyance, 
and awaiting their possible clearing up. These points, however, are 
stated distinctly ; — that the fourth Gospel is the Gospel according to 
John, exactly as the first is according to Matthew, or as the second is 
according to Mark, and proceeds immediately from the Asia Minor 
school of John, if not from the aged Apostle’s own brain and hand ; 
that, compared with the synoptics, it is as Plato’s life of Socrates in 
the “ Dialogues” compared with Xenophon’s in the “ Memorabilia” ; 
that, though the literary purpose of it is dogmatic and metaphysical, 
and therefore the discourses it ascribes to Jesus are unlike, and even 
contrary to his authentic discourses as reported in the synoptics, it pre- 
serves traits of his life, and reports of his words, and memories of his 
actions, which are of priceless value, and of marvellous vividness and 
special vitality in their presentation ; so that in many cases its narra- 
tion is much to be preferred to that of the synoptics. An example 
of this preference is seen in the case of that first visit to Jerusalem 
already referred to. The three earlier Gospels know of no such visit, 
speaking only of a ministry in Galilee, and a single final visit to the 
capital; while, adopting the narrative of John, M. Renan makes it a 
turning-point in the mental history of Jesus. In this preference, as 
well as in the general view, he coincides with the view of Gfrérer,* — 
to whose Urchristenthum we are surprised to find no_ reference, — 
whom also he resembles in the curious detail of local incident, and that 
imaginative sympathy which gives life to the details. His general 
view of the narrative is summed up thus : — 


“ These details are not true to the letter, but they are true with a higher 
truth ; they are truer than the naked truth, in the sense that they are the 
truth rendered expressive and speaking, raised to the height of an idea.” 


A final and marked characteristic of this volume is its tenderly 
religious tone, and the utter absence of anything like mockery, satire, 
or polemics. This is a quality only to be adequately seen in the book 
itself. We should be glad to illustrate it by copying, but for its length, 
the dedication to his sister, the companion of his travels, whom he left 
buried “in the land of Adonis, near holy Byblos, and those sacred 
waters where the women in the ancient mysteries came to mingle their 
tears,” —a dedication sweet with the tenderest brotherly affection, and 
fragrant with memories of the Holy Land. The passage in which he 





* See especially the Heiligthum und Wahrheit, in which is contained Gfrorer’s 
exposition of the fourth Gospel. 
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illustrates the moral exaltation of Jesus adopts almost the very language 
of his Trinitarian worshippers. As an example of this quality of the 
work, we give in conclusion a few words from page 234:— 

“ The day when Jesus spoke these words, ‘The hour cometh, and now is, 
when the true worshippers will worship the Father in spirit and in truth, 
he was truly Son of God. He speaks for the first time the word on which 
will rest the edifice of eternal religion. He founded the worship pure, with- 
out date, without country, that which all lofty souls will render to the end of 
time. Not only was his religion, that day, the good religion of humanity, — 
it was the absolute religion ; and if other planets are inhabited by reasonable 
and moral beings, their religion can be no different from that which Jesus 
proclaimed near Jacob’s well. Man has not been able to hold to it, for the 
ideal is reached only fora moment. The word of Jesus was a flash of light 
in a dark night. Eighteen hundred years have been needed for the eyes s of 
humanity — what do I say ? of an infinitely small part of humanity — to be- 
come wonted to it. But the flash will become broad day, and humanity, after 
having gone through all the circles of error, will return to that word, as to the 
immortal expression of its faith and its hopes.” 


In the Preface to the London edition of Theodore Parker’s Works,* 
Miss Cobbe has given a very vigorous and striking sketch, taken from 
her own point of view, of those tendencies which are especially met by 
his earnest gospel of naturalism. Nowhere do we remember so clear 
a conception, or so vivid a picture, of that great tidal wave, that seems 
to be uplifting from their foundations the time-hallowed structures of 
traditional belief, not only throughout Western Christendom, but (as 
she remarks) in the Mohammedan and LBrahminic world. In the wide 
unsettling of the foundations of faith, the soul craves something which 
should be fixed and certain. This, as Miss Cobbe illustrates with great 
force and beauty, is to be found in that truth of a simple Theism resting 
on the intuitions of the soul, and sustained by the great facts of human 
history, maintained by many of the foremost minds of our day. Mr. 
Parker’s own services in behalf of this truth, together with the outline 
of his biography, and a narrative of his closing hours, are traced with 
warm and admiring friendship, — one more record of the deep personal 
impression made by that strong, brave, and faithful man. 


Two or three years ago we gave a careful notice of the excellent and 
able treatise of Theism by Mr. Orr. The same writer has now pub- 
lished, in a series of discourses, a review of the present attitude of 
Unitarianism,f characterized by the same qualities of great intellectual 
fairness, good scholarship, clear and candid argumentation, and a phi- 
losophic breadth which gives the work a much greater value than be- 
longs to a merely sectarian treatise or apology. The connection of 
Unitarianism with the general movements of thought at the present 
day is fairly and ably traced. Those desiring, in moderate compass 





* The Religious Demands of the Age. By Frances Power Copse. Bos- 
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+ Unitarianism in the Present Time; its more important Principles, its Ten- 
dencies, and its Prospects. By Joun Orr. (Published in Belfast, Ireland.) Bos- 
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name, will find in Mr. Orr’s little volume a serviceable guide. 
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and agreeable form, to trace the larger bearings of a creed so simple 
and an organization so loose and free as have been known under that 


In connection with this volume, and illustrating another side of the 
same thought, we have the genial, thoughtful, and scholarly Address of 
the Rev. Dr. Osgood.* With much beauty of expression, and much 
felicity of illustration, there is that in its tone and phrase which ‘sug- 
gests an audience of scholars and theologians, rather than one merely 
popular. In part, it is of the nature of personal retrospect, or con- 
fession, speaking, in a sense easily interpreted by such an audience, of 
the mellowing and ripening process that goes on when the forms of the 
schools are tested by the experience of life; partly, and incidentally, 
it discusses the influences at work, that mould the form, and modify the 
sense, of all religious theories. The transition from classicism to natu- 
ralism as the predominant aim and tendency, is well illustrated; and 
an interesting memorial is given of many eminent names that have 
done honor to the past history of the Cambridge School. The Ad- 


dress has a value, for reading and preservation, much beyond the 
average of such occasions. 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Tue Undulatory theory of Light and Heat had fairly passed the 
period of controversy more than twenty years ago, and was set forth 
by Whewell, in his Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences, as the second 
complete example of a general truth established by strict induction. 
Since then, in its positive or constructive period, it has developed a 
beauty of detail and a range of application which hardly its most en- 
thusiastic partisans could have looked for. A certain dogmatic nar- 
rowness made Comte unwilling to adopt this, more than any other 
constructive theory which seems to account for the facts of nature: 
heat, in fact, he considered as peculiarly felicitous, because out of the 
range of hypotheses, and studied (by Fourier especially) only with an 
eye to the laws and grouping of phenomena. Now, on the contrary, 
we have not only the physical cause of Heat conceived with singular 
vigor and clearness in accordance with that theory, and its analogies 
with Light explained in a way which would be impossible without it ; 
but we find it employed as an agent of analysis of marvellous sub- 
tilty and skill, and especially in investigations of the atomic consti- 
tution of bodies, hitherto undreamed of. 

If not the ablest, certainly the most popular and interesting of the 
investigators in this field is Professor Tyndall, whose admirable book 
on the Glaciers we noticed two or three years ago. His recent work 
on Heatf is a masterpiece of careful analysis and induction, cast in 








~3* Our Life-School as Theologians; a Discourse before the Alumni of the Theo- 
logical School, Harvard University, July 14, 1863. By SamugLt Oscoop. Bos- 
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+ Heat considered as a Mode of Motion; being a Course of Twelve Lectures 
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the form of popular lectures, — the detail of experiments and descrip- 
tion of apparatus being given with such fulness, that all except the 
actual demonstration is brought, as it were, before the eye. In a work 
so minute and full as to be perhaps the completest exhibition of the 
subject before the general public, we are unable to follow even the 
simplest outline of his argument,— which depends, indeed, for its 
weight and force, on the mental habit formed by long and familiarly 
dwelling on the detailed facts. 

The most interesting point, practically, is the ratio established by 
careful experiments between heat and other forms of force ;— the 
general fact being stated in this form, that the amount of heat required 
to raise the temperature of a pound of water one degree Fahrenheit 
will generate force enough to raise seven hundred and seventy-two 
pounds one foot. This common measure, the “ foot-pound,” is of the 
very highest importance in all mechanical applications of the subject. 

Philosophically, the most interesting point is the clear and vigorous 
statement which is given concerning the atomic constitution of bodies. 
Heat is a “mode of motion” among their ultimate atoms, or mole- 
cules. To raise the temperature means to excite quicker and more 
vehement vibrations among them. At a certain pitch of vehemence, 
the molecules are set loose, and spin freely on their axes: this is the 
fluid condition of the body, which has now reached its melting-point. 
Again, increase the intensity of this rotary motion, and presently the 
particles fly off in a tangent, — or as we say, in vapor: the liquid has 
reached its boiling-point. This physical conception is assumed as the 
basis of the exposition. Even if only a theory, it proves not merely 
ingenious, but curiously helpful and fertile. One very ingenious use 
made of it is in explaining the constitution of ozone, which is gen- 
erally called an “allotropic” form of oxygen, easily destructible by 
heat. Professor Tyndall argues, as a fair inference from his experi- 
ments, that it consists of the oxygen-atoms grouped, or as we may say 
crystallized, — a vaporous crystal, readily enough “ deliquescent,” as 
one might suppose. 

One other point we mention in this very interesting volume, — the 
easy stages and the beautiful series of experiments by which the 
hearer is guided to an understanding of the new and magnificent re- 
searches on the solar spectrum. This, with the theory and phenomena 
of solar heat, is the main topic of the closing lecture. The treatment 
here given of it is especially valuable, because it does not leave the 
marvels of “Spectrography” as mere marvels, revealing properties of 
bodies having no analogy to what we know of them otherwise; but 
makes them the legitimate and splendid culmination of a series of 
views, which have already included some of the most superb, vast, and 
delicate phenomena of the natural world. In connection with these, 
the meteoric theory of the sun’s heat, here detailed, and the referring 
of all life and motion on the earth to the power of the sun, are ex- 
amples of the sublimest physical generalizations. The concussion of 
meteoric bodies falling upon the sun’s surface is shown as a sufficient, 
and (so far as we know) the only sufficient source of his enormous ex- 
penditure of light and heat. 
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“Tt may be contended that this showering down of matter must be accom- 
panied by the growth of the sun in size; it is so; but the quantity necessary 
to produce the observed calorific emission, even if accumulated for four thou- 
sand years, would defeat the scrutiny of our best instruments. If the earth 
struck the sun, it would utterly vanish from perception, but the heat de- 
veloped by its shock would cover the expenditure of the sun for a century.” 
— p. 438. 


The volume closes with a generous and admiring statement of the 
services of Dr. Mayer in the development of these and other astonish- 
ing results. 


Our attention has been called to a small volume,* rather transcen- 
dental in title, thoroughly scientific in form, and in substance so roman- 
tic, wild, and magical, that one is tempted to class it among the fanciful 
speculations rather than the sober discussions of philosophy. Aside 
from the singularity of its matter, however, there is nothing about it to 
raisé a question as to its entire good faith and matter-of-fact reality. 
The writer, Mr. Denton, is a man, as we learn, of some eminence as a 
geologist and practical explorer of mines. By habit a man of acute 
and delicate observation, he had noticed the great difference among 
persons in susceptibility to certain impressions received from inorganic 
substances held in the hand or near any sensitive portion of the nervous 
system, especially the forehead. Following up his observations, he 
found that some persons of extremely delicate organization received, not 
only impressions corresponding to the physical structure of bodies, but 
others, which he could only ascribe to impressions made formerly upon 
those objects, and preserved in their molecular structure, so as to affect 
all after impressions transmitted through them. Thus, a piece of quartz 
or marble not only has its peculiar effect upon the nervous system 
answering to its mineralogical structure, but it conveys, to one who 
is sensitive enough to receive them, the images which have fallen upon 
it from the numberless objects and scenes with which it has been in 
contact. Every object, in short, is a mirror, which not only reflects, but 
treasures up and repeats forever after whatever scenes have been 
transacted in its presence. Thus,—to take two examples from this 
volume,—a bit of marble from Caracalla’s baths, taken at random 
from a box of specimens, and held in the hand of one not seeing # or 
having any. knowledge what it is, brings up vivid pictures of Roman 
luxury ; and a fragment of fossil coral repeats the scenes of the remote 
period when it was wrought by its busy fabricators in the ocean-depths. 
About a hundred of these observations are reported and condensed, as 
taken from the mouth of the lady who was the principal subject of these 
phenomena. The circumstances and the result rest on the good faith of 
the reporter; and they appear to him to open the way to a boundless 
field, not only of curious experiment, but of strictly scientific discovery. 
From meteorites what may we not learn of the inter-planetary spaces, 
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or from fossils of the geologic periods, or from antiquarian relics, of 
details of human history, life, and manners wholly undiscoverable in 
any other way? 

It is not easy to state this interesting speculation in brief, so as to 
make it seem intelligible, or even sane. Still, one or two approaches 
have been made to it before, which may, perhaps, help bring it within 
the range of fair discussion. There are several well-authenticated in- 
stances of persons susceptible, in the way described, to impressions from 
manuscript held in the hand, so as to give with curious accuracy the 
moral characteristics of the writer. And the scientific reader will 
remember an argument of Sir Charles Babbage, published about twenty 
years ago, in which he urges the absolute perpetuity of impressions made 
by undulatory motion —as in sound, color, and even thought — to prove 
by physical analogy the reality of moral retribution in a future life. 
These speculations were carried out somewhat further in a little book 
called “The Stars and the Earth,” which attracted some attention 
among the curious and thoughtful; and were included in the argument 
presented by Mr. (now President) Hill, under the title “ Geometry and 
Faith,” in which the various scientific analogies are grouped with more 
felicity and skill than we remember elsewhere. Still, in spite of all 
previous familiarity with this order of thought in general, we are stag- 
gered and perplexed when it comes, as now, under the sober guise of 
the literal reporting of fact and experiment. The special and most 
marvellous power represented to be possessed by the subject of these 
experiments, Mrs. Denton, is, that in the vast multitude of groups of 
impressions thus recorded in the substance, she is able to single and 
follow out at will any particular group; so that the fragment of an 
ancient building shall recall the pomp of its days of splendor, and the 
procession of events that have attended its ruin and decay; or else the 
scenes of its geological formation, and the secrets of the dark places of 
the earth. In short, there is no incident in the past life of the earth or 
man, which has not left its material image stamped somewhere, and 
whose record may not be actually read when submitted to senses suffi- 
ciently acute. 

Of the tone of this remarkable book, it is enough to say that it is 
sober and sincere; its ethical lessons are well put; and the seeming 
wildness of its facts is counterpoised by a calm, candid, and lucid expo- 
sition of the theory upon which they rest. 


HISTORY AND POLITICS. 


Mr. Fisuer’s “ Trial of the Constitution,” * of which a sketch was 
given in the Examiner for May, is a significant illustration of the ten- 
dency towards a strong government which the great events of the day 
are producing. Our generation has had to learn that “a government 
without — is a sham and a lie,” me as our ancestors did in 1787 ; 





* The Trial of the Constitution. By Sipney GEoRGE Venti, Author of 
“The Law of the Territories,” “The Laws of Race as connected with Slavery,” 
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just as the Rebels of the South, all whose logic rested on the extremest 
weakness of the central government, now maintain the prerogatives of 
their new nationality with a vigor that the legitimate governmert has 
never ventured upon, — claiming Kentucky and Maryland without the 
shadow of popular authority, dismissing a French consul for merely sug- 
gesting a second secession of Texas, and almost driving the State authori- 
ties of Georgia and North Carolina into open rebellion. If the war has 
accomplished nothing else, it has taught both North and South the folly 
of theories which would make of the Federal Union a mere rope of sand. 

On this whole doctrine of national imbecility, and the kindred delu- 
sion of “ strict construction,” Mr. Fisher’s argument is most able and 
cogent. Had he been content with this, he would have done a much- 
needed work, and done it well. But be goes further, and lays down 
this startling dogma, which vitiates almost every page of the book, that 
“in our system Congress is omnipotent, in the sense that in the English 
system Parliament is omnipotent” (p. 55). This we think false, imprac- 
ticable, and subversive of the true theory of our national Union. 

This doctrine rests, in the author’s mind, upon the assumption that our 
Union is essentially a copy of the union between England and Scotland, 
from which it would follow that the State sovereignties are as completely 
merged in the Federal as the sovereignty of Scotland is in that of Great 
Britain. “It was natural that they [the framers of the Constitution 
should do this, and therefore they must have done it,” (p. 128,) is the only 
historical proof offered of this proposition, — one which no doubt hits Mr. 
Hamilton’s views precisely, but which is utterly without weight when 
we consider that the Constitution was framed by a body of men of most 
various views, Alexander Hamilton representing one extreme and 
Luther Martin the other. Many desired a complete surrender of State 
sovereignties ; many, that these should be maintained in their full integ- 
rity. A compromise was necessary, which may or may not be satisfac- 
tory to us in 1863, by which was accomplished what Mr. Fisher (p. 70) 
pronounces impossible,—a division of sovereignty between the State 
and the Federal Union. Anything more centralizing than this, if passed 
by the Convention, would assuredly have been rejected by the people. 
But here a fundamental principle comes in, the denial of which has had 
fatal consequences. The sovereignty was divided only in scope, not in 
degree. Certain rights of sovereignty — generally those of imperial 
character — were bestowed on the central government. And here we 
agree with Mr. Fisher, that they were bestowed in all their fulness 
and vigor, not to be nullified by State action or neutralized by “ strict 
construction.” But all other attributes of sovereignty were left to the 
States also in their fulness and vigor. The power which Mr. Madison 
thought essential to the national government, of “a negative in all cases 
whatsoever on the legislative acts of the States,” received the votes of 
only three States in the Convention. It is obvious, therefore, that the 
framers of the Constitution never intended Congress to have supreme 
powers. 

It is chiefly, however, upon theoretical grounds that Mr. Fisher bases 
his claim, and it must be admitted, that, if it is one inherent in the very 
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nature of free government, as he maintains, it matters little whether 
Hamilton, Madison, and Jay had it in mind or not. “ We the people 
of 1862 are not to be commanded to our destruction by even the best 
and wisest of the people of 1787.” (p. 199.) We think, however, that 
his arguments prove only what we have already admitted, — the neces- 
sity of a liberal construction of the powers of government. Our Con- 
stitution conveys, we believe, to the national government powers amply 
sufficient to have settled all questions as they arose, except for the mis- 
chievous sophistry of “strict construction,” which has continually tied the 
hands of Congress, and given to dissatisfied minorities a fire-brand of 
discord, —the cheap and safe outery of a “ violation of the Constitution.” 

But Mr. Fisher obscures his argument, and weakens its real force, 
by talking so much about the power of amendment, as one that ne- 
cessarily belongs to Congress, in spite of the Fifth Article, which, he 
thinks, only prescribes one method in which the Constitution may be 
amended, not the method in which it must.* Now the greater includes 
the less, and it would have been sufficient for him to claim for Congress 
(as above) power of legislation in all cases, as in the English Parlia- 
ment, and that of amendment would follow of course. But “ amend- 
ment” is altogether too great a bugbear with him. He seems to imagine 
that the English Constitution has weathered the various tempests which 
it has passed through by its power of prompt amendment in cases of 
emergency, and that the same power would have saved us from this 
war. We think it would be hard to point out an instance in which the 
English Constitution has been amended in any important matter, except 
after a long and violent party contest; or an instance in which the 
power of amendment in the hands of Congress would have done any 
good. For the matter of that, the whole discussion is wholly unprac- 
tical ; for when we remember that Congress repealed a salutary law, on 
the ground of unconstitutionality, we may imagine the opposition that 
an attempt to change the Constitution itself by unconstitutional methods 
would call up. But granting it were possible, we cannot believe that 
any amendments could have averted the “ irrepressible conflict.” Wha 
would have been the result, “had the power been expressly given to 
Congress to decide constitutional questions,” is altogether another thing. 
The question here is not of interpreting, but of altering ; not of declar- 
ing what is, but what shall be. Such a power as this we should be 
very sorry to have committed to the shifting fancies of biennial Con- 
gresses. Suppose the Thirty-fourth Congress had incorporated into the 
Constitution an express declaration of the power of Congress over the 
Territories, would not the Thirty-fifth have repealed it, and substituted 
a declaration of the right of slgveholders to carry their property wher- 
ever they pleased? We are satisfied with the “ Fifth Article.” We 
expect, at the return of peace, that a national convention will be called, 
in accordance with its provisions, to determine what changes, if any, 
experience has shown to be necessary. We do not agree with Mr. 
Fisher, that “not one of the improvements of the British Constitution 
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could have been contrived by the people, or proposed by a majority of 
two thirds of them, or ratified after popular debate and the handling 
of tribunes, by a majority of three fourths.” (p. 44.) On the contrary, 
every one of them was wrested by the people from the aristocracy, 
“after popular debate and the handling of tribunes.” The Constitution 
of Massachusetts has been amended in several points, by a tedious pro- 
cess, § similar to that of the Fifth Article. Had its amendment been 
easier, we do not like to think of the bungling work the “ Know-Noth- 
ing” Legislature of 1855 might have made. And yet, § slow and cau- 
tious as the process is, the “ Two Years’ Amendment” was rescinded 
within five years after its passage. 

The argument upon which the theory rests is this. The Legislature 
is by nature the strongest of the departments of a free government, 
and the Judiciary the weakest. Therefore any attempt to restrain the 
action of the Legislature will be useless, for the Legislature can, and 
when it pléases will, set aside all obstacles and have its own way. All 
this is true, and it forms the peculiar danger of free governments. 
Nothing is more evident in studying the formation of our Constitution, 
than the constant recognition by its framers of the tendency of the Legis- 
lature to override the other departments of government. Mr. Fisher’s 
inference from these premises is different from theirs. He would 
make a virtue of necessity, and give to Congress supreme powers, on 
the ground that, if we do not give them, it will take them. Our fathers 
judged otherwise. They distributed the powers of government jealous- 
ly, and made each department as independent as possible. And they 
had sufficient faith in republican institutions to give to the weakest of 
these the right of restraining the other two,—a right it has never hes- 
itated to exercise, and always with success, until partisan and sectional 
fury chose to fling away all appeal to legal procedure. The North 
acquiesced in the right of Congress to pass a Fugitive Slave Law, 
although against the judgment of Webster and other jurists. Had the 
South submitted in like manner to the established practice and policy 
of the national government to legislate for the Territories, there would 
have been no rebellion. The Judiciary is weak, to be sure, but strong 
enough for ordinary times and issues. Has the Legislature proved any 
stronger in the tempests of civil war? 

What is to be done in great exigencies, when the life of a nation 
hangs on the decision of a moment, may safely be left to the decision 
of that moment. No doubt Congress can assume and exercise extraor- 
dinary power in such cases, just as the President did in 1861. But 
to acknowledge this is one thing. Mr. Fisher not only does this, but 
insists that this is a legitimate right of Congress, thus strengthening 
enormously that department of government which is already much the 
strongest by the nature of things. But obviously the first thing to be 
done on the return of quiet will be to ratify, by a formal change in the 
organic law, the exceptional but necessary acts of the emergency, just 
as Mr. Lincoln’s extra-constitutional acts have been ratified by Con- 
gress ; — just as Parliament indemnifies the ministry for a suspension of 
habeas corpus during the recess ; — just as our Legislature legalized the 
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suspension of specie payments in 1857;—Just as General McClellan 
would have been held justified, in 1862, if he had disobeyed orders and 
taken Richmond, as General Hooker urged him to do, while to disobey 
and then fail might have been death. Circumstances are too strong 
for a person or body with limited powers. It is not safe to lay down 
beforehand any general rule when orders may be disobeyed, constitu- 
tional provisions violated, and responsibility assumed. “ Obey orders 
and break owners,” is an apt popular mercantile proverb. He who 
does any of these things runs a fearful risk, which nothing but the 
issue can justify. To claim such a power as this, in virtue of the Con- 
stitution, is an absurdity only surpassed by that of the constitutional 
right of secession. A right of revolution we can understand. That is 
something above constitutions and laws, existing equally in all nations 
and under all forms of government. This was what the Southern 
leaders appealed to when they took up the sword. But a constitutional 
right to break up the Constitution itself is a notion only born of a gen- 
eration nourished on sophistical theories of “no government.” So the 
notion of overriding a fundamental article of the Constitution by virtue 
of the Constitution itself could only have sprung from an over-zealous 
study of the English Constitution, and eagerness to engraft its charac- 
teristic features upon a form of government wholly independent in 
origin and theory. 

We do not agree with Mr. Fisher that our Constitution is a failure. 
A struggle for life and death between two antagonistic civilizations has 
little to do with forms of government and organic law. In many points 
our Constitution has failed, and these we hope to discuss at some future 
time. But that the work of Washington, Hamilton, and Madison is a 
failure we shall not believe until the slave confederacy, and not the 
Federal Union, shall rule this continent. 


CoLoneL Estvan is an Hungarian, as we understand, who ac- 
cepted a commission in the Confederate army at the commencement 
of the Rebellion, and held it until after the Seven Days’ Battles, when, 
his health failing him, he retired to the North, and afterwards to 
England. He has now published an account of the war during that 
period ; * an account which, whatever defects it may have, has the vir- 
tues of impartiality, modesty, and a kindly spirit, always disposed to 
look at the favorable side. Indeed, that an officer who has served, as 
he tells us, in Italy and Hungary, should bestow such unmeasured 
praise upon the fighting of both armies, even so early in the war as 
Big Bethel and Manassas, is at once unexpected and gratifying. But 
of the causes of the war, and the great questions at issue, he seems 
neither to know nor to care anything. He embraced the Southern 
cause in true condottiere spirit, or perhaps it would be fairer to say in 
the spirit of a German soldier, to whom Prussia, Austria, and Bavaria 
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are equally German states, and citizenship in one would not preclude 
fighting for another,—just as Niebuhr, a Holsteiner by birth, spent 
his life in the service of Prussia. It is fair to presume that Colonel 
Estvan would rather have fought for the Union than against it, as he 
more than once speaks of the mean jealousy of the Confederate author- 
ities towards foreigners, and loses no opportunity to intimate that the 
rebellion was needless and unprovoked, hurried on by a wily clique of 
political managers, and not desired by the mass of the Southern people. 
He says of General Lyon, “To him it is due that St. Louis did not 
share the unhappy fate of Richmond.” He always speaks with respect 
of Mr. Lincoln, even when criticising as it deserves the blundering of 
the War Department. Mr. Davis and his Cabinet, on the other hand, 
he regards with undisguised contempt, and is never tired of pouring his 
scorn upon the unfortunate Floyd. But it surprises one that, after 
Lee, Jackson, and the Johnstons, Pillow and Wise should be the 
special objects of his admiration. To General Pillow he gives the 
credit of the victory of Belmont, and of whatever of vigor there was 
in the defence of Fort Donelson; while Wise he several times calls 
“ the old soldier,” — his martial exploits previous to the war being, we 
believe, a couple of duels. Of Beauregard, Bragg, and Polk he has 
no high opinion. 

Colonel Estvan’s book is not without interest and value; but, as a 
whole, it disappoints us. It claims to consist of disconnected “ war 
pictures,” and if it were really made up of such pictures, drawn by an 
eyewitness, its historical value would be very great. But it attempts 
a history of the first year of the war,—an attempt in which it fails 
by important omissions, strange mistakes, carelessness of dates, and con- 
fused topography. He insists on the immense importance of the Mis- 
sissippi (p. 3832), as if to imply that our government had been blind to 
it; but only alludes once to the taking of New Orleans, and never once 
to Island No. 10, Fort Pillow, Memphis, Port Royal, Winchester, Ball’s 
Bluff, Dranesville, or Pea Ridge;—not one of these is mentioned. 
The taking of Fort Hatteras is placed among the events of the winter 
of 1861-—62,— apparently for dramatic effect, as Roanoke and Newbern 
immediately follow. But there is scarcely any attempt at giving dates, 
or at describing localities. For instance, he devotes three short chap- 
ters to the important but complicated campaign of Rosecrans and Lee. 
in Western Virginia, in the fall of 1861. As he was personally engaged 
in this campaign, we might have expectéd a careful analysis of it, with 
vivid descriptiens of places and events. But the three chapters do not 
contain one date, or one careful topographical description. With regard 
to the Seven Days’ Battles it is still worse. Although he took part in 
these battles, it would be impossible for one not already acquainted with 
the events and localities to make out any distinct idea of the battles 
fought, their relative importance, and the manner of the retreat. The 
strategic movements, to which these battles formed the climax, are 
wholly overlooked. Not a word of Jackson’s advance down the valley 
of Virginia, Banks’s retreat, Fremont’s pursuit, — only a continual harp- 
ing upon Mr. Stanton’s imbecility and jealousy, and McDowell’s inca- 
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pacity, whom he ever blames for not coming to McClellan’s assistance 
during the fighting, as if he were ten miles off instead of sixty. He 
seems to be wholly ignorant that McClellan’s retreat to the James was 
already planned and prepared, and only hastened by Lee’s attack. Nay, 
more. The chronological confusion in this chapter is so great as to 
deprive it wholly of authority, and to drive us to a strange theory as to 
its cause. The writer seems to have found it hard to reconcile the ex- 
pression “Seven Days’ Battle” with the fact that the first attack on 
our forces at Mechanicsville was June 26 (Thursday ), and the final one 
at Malvern Hills on July 1 (Tuesday). He forgot that the first day’s 
fight was General Heintzelman’s advance on our left, June 25. Be- 
wildered at the task of squeezing seven days’ battles into six days, he 
has recourse to a bold expedient. He ceases dating the battles after 
the second day, only numbering “third and fourth days,’ &c. Then, 
when he comes to the fifth day — battle of White Oak Swamp — he 
coolly interpolates one whole day of battle between this and Malvern 
Hills. This mythical sixth day (which appears to be built out of an 
episode of White Oak Swamp), he calls the battle of Frazer’s Farm, 
and describes it at considerable length as “one of the most desperate 
actions which has, perhaps, ever been fought.” Such blandering work 
as this cannot fail to destroy the credit which the book really deserves. 
For the chapters which are of a personal character —as the first two 
or three, the account of the battles of Newbern and Manassas, of the 
war in Western Virginia, of Stuart’s raid, of the Merrimac and Moni- 
tor, the “Christmas Eve,” &c.—are really excellent, and to all ap- 
pearance trustworthy. 

The chapters that are from hearsay, on the other hand, no doubt 
contain much genuine matter, but illustrate the difficulty of obtaining 
authentic information in the South. Perhaps the best example is the 
battle of Rich Mountain, in which he accuses General Rosecrans of 
permitting the escape of the enemy by his dilatory movements, — the 
well-known fact being that Rosecrans moved so rapidly that the enemy 
were in full flight before General McClellan came up. This fact is so 
well established, that it has been unfairly laid hold of to deprive Gen- 
eral McClellan of the credit of the campaign. There is constant care- 
lessness in details. At Fort Henry, General Grant is represented as 
having received the surrender. At Williamsburg, General McClellan 
as having, “in person, led on his troops into the midst of the fire.” At 
Shiloh, “the watchful enemy” are spoken of. At Bull Run, Kirby 
Smith is said to have brought thirty thousand troops upon the field, —a 
reinforcement which would have made short work with the panic- 
stricken Federals. General Heintzelman’s corps (made up in large 
part of New England troops) is said to consist of Irish and Germans, 
— indeed, our author is very prone to claim the credit of any gallant 
exploit for his countrymen. 

This book contains ample testimony to the barbarous treatment of 
prisoners by the Rebels, and their kind treatment by the national 
authorities. “It is almost impossible to form an idea of the want of 
feeling of the population of the South,” he says, and proceeds to illus- 
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trate it by various instances, none of them more striking than the fol- 
lowing, which was not told for that purpose: “ When John HBgown 
was under sentence of death, and an effort was made to have his lite 
spared, Wise took out his cigar-case, and, turning to me, ‘ Do you smoke, 
Colonel,’ he said; ‘these are good Havanas.’ He lit one of them, and 
then, addressing the suppliants, said, in a stern voice, ‘This man has 
forfeited his life to the law, and the law must have its course.’ ” 


To most of the strictures of the Colonel Ferri-Pisani,* or the person 
who writes under that name, we are not disposed to take exception. 
He is not such an observer as Mr. W. H. Russell, and is far from 
being such a thinker as De Tocqueville ; but he made good use of his 
limited time and opportunities, and has prodgced a respectable book, 
in interest as well as in bulk. There are many pleasant notices of 
individuals, and nothing is set down in malice. The sympathy of the 
writer and of his princely companion, whose echo he evidently is, are 
strongly expressed for the Northern side in our national conflict, and 
all the flatteries of Beauregard, Johnston, & Co. have not won this 
hater of slavery to toleration of their cause. Apropos of Boston and 
Cambridge, the writer has undertaken to give the genesis of Unitarian- 
ism, which he calls “ philosophical Deism,” and stigmatizes as the worst 
foe with which Protestantism has to contend. He frankly allows that 
“no sect has temples better built, more comfortable, and more neat than 
this; none has ministers more respected and more respectable, more 
eloquent or more efficient ; that it numbers among its disciples the first 
citizens of the land, men distinguished among all by their position, 
their intelligence, their public and private virtues®; yet this does not 
hinder his sentence upon their fatal rationalism. It is consoling, we 
may add, to find that he makes Congregationalism responsible for this 
sad defection from Christian truth. Unitarian theology, negative as it 
is, is the legitimate product of the ancient Puritanism, the growth of 
its freedom, and the reaction from its bigotry. A stay of one or two 
days in Boston was hardly long enough to leave a perfect impression 
of its religious tone; and we imagine that this chapter of religious 
analysis was composed in the leisure of the passage home, from books 
judiciously furnished by some “ Evangelical” visitors. It has the char- 
acter of a made-up essay, and the writer seems to feel that he is out of 
his sphere and beyond his depth. 


WE hope soon to notice more at length the handsome volume con- 
taining the speeches and writings of Mr. Wendell Phillips,t together 
with that remarkable movement in the public mind of which they are 
perhaps the finest representative. As literature, they are by general 
acknowledgment the very best examples we have of forensic oratory, — 





* Lettres sur les Etats Unis d’Amérique. Par le Lieutenant-Colonel Ferri 
Pisan1, Aide de Camp de S. A. I. Le Prince Napoléon. Paris: Hachette. 1862. 
pp. 452. 

+ Speeches, Lectures, and Letters, by WENDELL PuHILLIPs. Boston: James 
Redpath. 
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in thought clear as crystal, keen and ready in wit, in style polished to 
the gst perfection that belongs to compositions of this class. As his- 
toric documents, they are the living record of some of the most marked 
phases in public events and in the temper of the popular mind, for a 
period ranging over five and twenty years. But their interest in either 
regard is subordinate to their unique and peculiar value, as examples 
of the highest order of moral truth, and the intensest moral conviction, 
brought to bear, with courage perfectly unflinching, and absolute con- 
sistency of aim, upon the discussion of the most momentous, disputed, 
and difficult questions at the bar of the general conscience. Nothing 
less than a consciousness of perfect fidelity to such an aim would ex- 
cuse the tone of severity and the keenness of personal attack painfully 
frequent in these pages x or that temper, approaching to bitterness and 
scorn, in which men and’ things are dealt with that vary at all from 
the strict line of right as conceived by Mr. Phillips. Personally, he 
is, as we know, in the highest degree courteous and magnanimous to a 
sincere opponent. And the asperity of tone that fills many of these 
“ Cassandra-prophesyings” (as they have been called), with the trying 
position into which it brings the utterer of them towards large portions 
of the community, we have regarded rather in the light of a sacrifice 
exacted by a certain scrupulous severity of conscience, than as the 
trick of a debater, or the morose habit of a self-appointed critic. When 
the personal acerbities and resentments shall have been softened down 
by time, we are sure that no record of this period of controversy will 
be reckoned more honorable, or more highly prized. 


PERHAPS no piéure of the interior of plantation-life has ever been 
drawn. at once so distinct and so authentic as the Letters of Mrs. 
Kemble * which have remained near a quarter of a century on the files of 
private correspondence, and now appear as the writer’s contribution to 
the great controversy of the day. And certainly no picture has ever 
been drawn, that with so sharp and terrible clearness sets forth the 
squalid discomfort and the utter wretchedness that have reigned — too 
often uncared for and unknown — where Nature is so sumptuously 
beautiful, and where the misery springs from no hardness of heart on 
the part of the proprietors, but almost purely from sheer carelessness 
and neglect. Many of the most striking incidents of this book have 
been very widely circulated before the public, and need no distincter 
reference. . They are told by a voice that in its own right, as well as 
from its historic associations, commands a hearing. No testimony could 
be more timely, and no contrast more complete than that suggested 
between these incidents and details, and those which, on almost the 
same ground, have attended the noble ministrations to the freedmen of 
Port Royal. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Tue life of Albrecht Diirer, by whomsoever written, seems to repeat 
the same meagre story, — how he was born in Nuremberg, and died 





* Journal of a Residence on a Georgian Plantation, in 1838-39. By Frances 
ANNE Kembie. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
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there, was married to a wife who, as his friend Pirkheimer said, hunted 
him to death, — how he journeyed once to Venice, and again to the Low 
Countries. This, with the catalogue of his works, is the substance of our 

knowledge of Albrecht Diirer, foremost mastér of German art. Dr. 

von Eye * has not enlarged the picture, nor has he done much to fill up 

the shadowy outlines which float down to us out of the ages. Diirer 

has painted his own portrait best, as it looks down upon you in the silent 

halls of the great Pinakothek in Munich, with the rich, full chestnut 

locks, and the face which discloses better than words the inner charac- 

ter of the man. 

A poor goldsmith, wandering from Hungary through Germany and 
the Low Countries, the father of Albrecht Diirer settled at last among 
the artists of Nuremberg, where his life was to flow quietly on to its 
close. For twelve years he worked with Hieronymus Haller, and then, 
as the reward of his perseverance and skill, received at once the free- 
dom of the- guild and his master’s dayghter, Barbara, in marriage, he 
then in his fortieth year, she but fifteen. In the Pinakothek in Munich 
there is a portrait of the elder Diirer painted by his son in the year 
1497 ; —a tall, somewhat spare form, already showing the pressure of 
the years, the toilsome hands, folded as if in welcome rest, and in his 
face a look of earnestness and resignation which justifies the words of 
the son: “ He did not have much to do with the joy of this world, was 
of few words and little company, and a God-fearing man.” On the 21st 
of May, 1471, was born his son Albrecht, second son and the third of 
eighteen children. The house in which he was born you may see to this 
day in Nuremberg, in the narrow little street called the Winklerstrasse, 
in the rear of the Pirkheimer residence, a dark little house which the 
sun seldom lighted, especially in winter, when they stopped up the op- 
enings which served for windows with oil paper, window-panes being a 
luxury confined to more imposing mansions in those days. Not long 
before the little Albrecht saw the light, there was born to the Pirkhei- 
mers a son whom they called Willibald, and who afterwards became a 
statesman, scholar, and co-worker in that great movement of the Refor- 
mation which began to shake the world in the latter years of his life, 
but best known to us as the early and constant friend of the child Al- 
brecht, with whom he grew up in closest intimacy. 

It was a pretty open place those boys played together in so long ago, 
— all kept as of old for you to gaze at it, with the stately buildings 
round it, in the background the colored facade of the Frauen Kirche, in 
the foreground “the beautiful fountain,” all gilded and glittering, and 
around them the busy life of Nuremberg in the market-days. 

Diirer must have shown his genius early, for there exists still a por- 
trait of him drawn by himself when only thirteen years old. In his fif- 
teenth year he was sent as a pupil to Michael Wohlgemuth, and when 
he had served his time his father sent him to wander about to see the 
world. And he wandered for four years, — years, unfortunately, of 
which no record has been kept for us. Even at this early period his 









* Leben und Wirken ALsprecut Direr’s. Von Dr. A. v. Eye. Nordlingen: 
Druck und Verlag der C. H. Beck’schen Buchhandlung. 1860. 
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character seems to have made an impression upon his contemporaries. 
Melancthon said of him that his art, however remarkable, was the least 
part of him. An aspiring, earnest soul, —a comely person withal, — it 
pains one to read these brief words of his: “ And when I came home, 
Hans Frey bargains with my father and gave me his daughter, Agnes 
by name, in marriage.” It was the way of the age. “The daughters 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries were rather rough children of 
nature,” says Dr. von Eye, — “ healthy, but less fascinating than we 
picture them, and altogether without schooling.” 

It was an unfortunate affair for Diirer,— without children as it 
proved, — which the genial companionship of Pirkheimer did not alto- 
gether assuage. The marriage took place on. the 7th of July, 1494, 
and they went to live in a house at the upper end of the street now 
called after his name, known ever after as Diirer’s house. Bought by 
the magistracy of the city, it has been intrusted to the Nuremberg Art 
Union Society, by whom it is ogupied, Since Diirer’s time it has suf- 
fered a good deal of change internally, but there is enoygh of it left 
to show how much less comfortably people lived in those days than in 
these, says Dr. von Eye. Outwardly, it is the same as it looked to the 
new couple that July morning, when, we dare say, Agnes Diirer had 
not begun to show that objectionable temper of hers. Diirer’s work- 
room seems to have been a moderately large one on the ground floor, 
with a single broad window, rounded at the top, toward the north, with 
the tall, dark city wall rising up close against it. In the ceiling is a 
grated opening connecting with the upper chamber, through which his 
wife used to watch him, says your cicerone. 

Till 1502, father and son worked together; then was the former 
called away. “And when he saw death before his eyes, he yielded 
willingly, with great patience, and recommended to me my mother, and 
that we should lead godly lives. Then he received the sacrament and 
departed like a Christian, to whom God be gracious and compassionate.” 
For two years longer his mother lived in her old house, and when she 
had consumed her substance, and was very poor, she went to live with 
Albrecht, whose pious charge she became till her death in 1514. 

And now Diirer went to Venice, as is related in the fourth chapter 
of our work. And how he travelled and what he did one may get some 
notion from the eight letters which have survived to us, directed to the 
“Ersamen weisen Her Wilbolt Pirkamer.” They have been printed, 
and are well known to all who know Diirer and his life. It was from 
Venice that Diirer sent Raphael a portrait of himself, with other draw- 
ings, at sight of which Raphael said, “ Of a truth this man would sur- 
pass us all, if like us he had the masterpieces of art before his eyes,” 
and sent back his own likeness. After his return from Venice, from 
1507 to 1513, was the flowering-time (Bliithezeit) of Diirer’s life, for 
the bud had ripened fast under the soft Italian sky, with Giovanni Bel- 
lini to care for it. 

On the 12th of July, 1520, accompanied by his wife and his maid 
Susanna, Diirer set forth on a journey to the Low Countries. The 
next day he reached the Bamberg frontier fortress of Forchheim, and 
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the Bishop of Bamberg, whose favor he won by the present of a pic- 
ture of the Virgin, bestowed upon him what we may call a customs’ 
pass, which helped him free through twenty-six custom-houses between 
Bamberg and Frankfort, so excessively was Germany cut up in those 
days into petty sovereignties. From Cologne he went to Antwerp, 
finding in the company of &rtists and great people what solace he 
might for his matrimonial infelicities. And as one reads the brief 
words of his diary, the impression is unavoidable that, on the whole, he 
had rather a good time of it. Erasmus of Rotterdam recognized the 
great worth of the man not less than the fame of the artist, and sent 
him a Spanish mantle. In return, Diirer drew a portrait of him, and 
later, in 1526, made that splendid copper engraving of him which the 
world still prizes. In October he went to Aix-la-Chapelle to witness 
the ceremony of the coronation of Charles V., and gather with the rest 
of his brethren what profit he might therefrom. 

We find in his diary at this period an entry which illumines for us 
the obscurity of his inner life. “Item. On the Friday before Whit- 
suntide, in the 1521st year, came news to Antwerp that Martin Luther 
had been treacherously made prisoner.” And he relates how, and then 
continues: “ And especially is it to me the hardest thing, that God will 
suffer us, perhaps, to remain still in that false, blind teaching which has 
been devised by the men whom they name Fathers, in which the pre- 
cious word is in many things falsely interpreted, or not at all set forth. 
God in heaven have pity on us. If Luther be dead, who will illus- 
trate for us so clearly the sacred Gospel?” As they had tried to keep 
Diirer in Venice, so they did now in Antwerp, better understanding 
his worth than they seem to have done in Nuremberg. The Council 
of Antwerp offered him a yearly salary of three hundred Philipps- 
gulden, exemption from taxation, and a well-built house, and separate 
payment also for all the work he might do for them. “They do not 
spare money,” he writes in his diary, “ they have enough of it in Ant- 
werp,” — and declines the offer. 

And now we come to the last years of Diirer’s life, from 1521 to 
1528. He went back to Nuremberg to toil on in the old way; but 
troubles were thickening in the land. There was something in the air 
which was making things over anew, — they called it the Reformation. 
The thinking men of Nuremberg, as elsewhere, greeted it as the needed 
and blessed thing, in spite of the anathemas which came thundering 
from Rome, against Willibald Pirkheimer among others. Among the 
labors which signalize these last years of Diirer’s, are his scientific 
writings, which have not lost their value with time. His chief work, 
that upon the doctrine of proportion in the human body, published in 
1528, has been translated into many languages. 

Camerarius said of Diirer: “If anything looked like a fault in this 
man, it was only his infinite industry and the severity which he exer- 
cised toward himself, which was often beyond measure.” Erasmus 
prophesied his immortality. He rejoiced in Luther, and was the friend 
of Zwingli. To Melancthon he made the confession, that in his early 
days he liked striking forms and much color and his own works ; but 
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that in later life he began first to contemplate nature, and was led to 
the conviction that its simplicity was the best ornament of art, and that, 
no longer wondering at his own works, he sighed often that he could 
not attain to this simplicity of nature. For so does the ideal grow 
purer and so rise higher for every striving son of earth; and for Diirer 
the end was approaching. “ When I was in Seeland,” he writes, “ I 
took on a wonderful sickness, of which I have heard from no man, and 
this sickness I have still.” A fever, caught in the Low Countries, 
seems never to have left him,says Eye. In the spring of 1528 the 
evil grew worse. On the 6th of April, Albrecht Diirer’s earthly career 
was closed. “ He is gone, our Albrecht,” writes Pirkheimer to a friend. 
“ Let us weep, dear Ulrich, the inexorable destiny, the wretched fate of 
men, and the pitiless harshness of death! A noble man has been torn 
from us, while so many idle and worthless ones enjoy life still” He 
was buried in the Church of St. John, and Pirkheimer wrote the Latin 
inscription on the bronze plate on his grave, and two years afterwards 
was himself laid near his friend. His wife Agnes survived him eleven 
years, and died in a certain good odor, by reason of the bequest which 
she made of a yearly sum due her husband from the city of Nurem- 
berg, for the support of poor Nuremberg theologues in the University 
at Wittenberg. 

They cherish Diirer’s memory to this day in the good old city of 
Nuremberg. Each year, on his birthday, the artists and their friends 
celebrate simple rites at his grave; and the lover of German art will 
not fail to stride thither in his brief hour in the imperial city. And 
in the place called after his name there stands, since 1840, the great 
bronze statue by Rauch. 

What Albrecht Diirer did for German art, the critics will best ex- 
plain, — how he took it out of the bands which hitherto had swathed it, 
and drew it into the realm of higher life and deeper thought. But 
how he lived and toiled, of that indeed we get but a glimpse; but it 
tells the story of the face which looks out upon us from the past and 
makes us his friend. His portrait is his best biography. It is of Al- 
brecht Diirer we think, perhaps, when we repeat the words of Klop- 
stock : — 


“ Schon ist, Mutter Natur, deiner Erfindung Pracht 
Auf die Fluren verstreut, schéner ein froh Gesicht, 
Das den grossen Gedanken 
Deiner schépfung noch einmal denkt.” 


Tue life of the engineer of that splendid waste of money and skill, 
the Thames Tunnel,* has the interest not only of scientific achieve- 
ment, but of personal character. A French loyalist, Brunel saved his 
head from the guillotine of the Revolution by flight with a forged pass- 
port to America. Here he became naturalized, engaged in surveying 
along Lake Ontario, surveyed a canal to connect Lake Champlain with 





* Memoir of Sir Mare Isambard Brunel. By Ricnarp Beamisa. London: 
Longman & Co. 1862. 
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the Hudson, drew a plan for the national Capitol, and another, a more 
successful one, for the Park Theatre, erected a cannon foundry in New 
York, and furnished designs for harbor improvements, which seem to 
have been poorly compensated. Not realizing the pecuniary reward 
due to such rare mechanic ability, Brunel sought the patronage of the 
English government. Having invented a machine for manufacturing 
the immense amount of blocks required in the rigging of ships, his im- 
provements were interfered with, his originality questioned, his com- 
pensation made as small as possible, and his patience was tried to the 
uttermost. Still, his heroic perseverance triumphed over every obsta- 
cle ; his inventive genius seemed to rise with difficulty ; patents of very 
various kinds were secured by him, from a machine for shuffling playing- 
cards to one that was to furnish the army with shoes independent of wax 
or thread. Yet his trials were exceedingly severe: not only did his 
Battersea Saw-Mills cast him into a debtors’ prison, through his extrav- 
agant dependénce upon incompetent partners, but his intended substi- 
tution of liquefied gas for steam, after the expenditure of a fortune and 
attracting the favorable notice of the scientitic world, proved economi- 
cally impossible. 

The Thames Tunnel was no failure as far as Brunel was concerned. 
Deceived in the nature of the soil through which he was to work, mis- 
taken, as his sanguine mind generally was, regarding the cost, he 
accomplished, by copying the method of the insignificant shipworm, that 
wonder of modern art, which no other man living could have done, and 
which no other country is likely to imitate. Again and again the river 
burst in upon his workmen, drowning some, and dispersing the rest in 
a fright; funds entirely failed; the Chairman of the Board was hostile 
to Brunel; still, the intrepid engineer had no doubt of the result. 
His distinguished son, the builder of the Great Eastern steamer, aided 
to inspire the exposed workmen with courage, patience, and, hope, 
through every kind of delay and disappointment. As the biographer 
was an associate engineer in the completion of the Tunnel, this portion 
of the narrative is given with great spirit, and is admirably illustrated. 


Tue handsome, amiable, and intelligent countenance which beams 
upon us in the frontispiece of the biography of the American Kirwan,* 
prepares even those who had not heard of that remarkable man to 
enjoy the volume of his “ Memoirs.” It will go far to contradict that 
prejudice which had imagined in the ardent foe of the Catholic Church 
only a sarcastic, venomous, and malignant bigot. In this memoir, Dr. 
Murray is shown as one of the most genial of friends, faithful of pas- 
tors, and industrious of workers, — not arrogant, harsh, or uncharitable, 
but kind even in his strong dogmatism. ‘The single testimony of the 
editor of the New York Observer might not be allowed to decide the 
question of any man’s charity; but Dr. Prime has judiciously added 
other witnesses, whose word is more weighty in a case of this kind, 





* Memoirs of the Rev. Nicholas Murray, D. D. (Kirwan). 
IreNzus Prime. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
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and whose united voice cannot be gainsaid. Especially significant is the 
beautiful tribute which Dr. Sprague has paid to his friend, bearing in 
its very choice phrases all the marks of candor and truthfulness. These 
numerous voices, from such various sources, leave no doubt upon the 
reader’s mind that the New Jersey champion of Protestantism fully 
deserved his fame, and was one of the notable American preachers of 
this century. 

An incidental merit of this volume of Memoirs is in the sketches 
which it contains of several other eminent Presbyterian divines and 
teachers, particularly of Drs. Miller and Alexander, and of life at the 
Theological Seminary in Princeton. The account, too, of the region 
and parish in Pennsylvania where the first years of Dr. Murray’s 
ministerial life were passed, is very pleasant. If the antiquities of 
Elizabethtown are less attractive, it is not because they have lacked a 
worthy interpreter. Dr. Murray was not less an American in heart 
that he was an Irishman by birth, and entered with as much zest into 
annals and archeologies as into controversy with false doctrines, or into 
the encounter of wits. He was alike accurate in investigation, prompt 
in repartee, sensitive to passing excitements, and quick to discern the 
character of men. He could describe scenery, analyze motives, de- 
nounce iniquities, and encourage faith, with equal ability. 

Dr. Prime has published several volumes before this, the names of 
which, spread upon the title-page of this memoir, we have not thought 
it necessary to copy. The verdict of those who have read them all 
will be, as we think, that the “ Memoirs of the Rev. Nicholas Murray ” 
is the best book that “ Irenzus” has given to the world. We shall 
welcome more contributions to ecclesiastic biography from his pen, if 
they are in this kind. 


e GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVELS. 


Iray is ransacked in every corner by English travellers. For 
health, pleasure, improvement, or want of occupation, parties are con- 
tinually engaged in exploring remote villages, sketching romantic 
scenes, trying the effect of new locations, and bringing to our knowl- 
edge ancient edifices, some of them filled with treasures of art, and 
other some a treasure in themselves. Augustus Hare has done this work 
of exploration and description thoroughly for Mentone and its neigh- 
borhood,* and offered to the consumptive in the early stage of his dis- 
ease a charming asylum, an exceedingly mild climate, romantic walks 
and rides without number, sufficient English society, and a moderate 
cost of living. The prevalent opinion in the medical world is now, 
that a temperate climate, like this on the north side of the Mediterra- 
nean, is more favorable to the recovery of health than more tropical 


‘regions; provided that sufficient care be taken to guard against the 


changes of the weather, and that exposure to the evening air be jeal- 
ously shunned. <A cool and bracing atmosphere, daily out-door exer- 





* A Winter at Mentone. By Aucustus J. C. Hare. London: Wertheim 
Mackintosh, and Hunt. (Without date.) 
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cise, cheering intercourse, magnificent scenery, and perfect freedom 
from anxiety, promise to do all that can be done to arrest tubercular 
disease. Mr. Hare has not exaggerated the charms of Mentone, nor 
hidden from us the many drawbacks of Italian life; but he has brought 
before the literary world, in most attractive form, scenes of rare beauty, 
quaint local legends, buildings that anywhere but in Italy would de- 
serve a pilgrimage, and communities that have been as much buried 
from the world as if they were in another planet. His pictures by 
pen and pencil of those curious old places, Esa, Doleceaqua, Peglione, 
Peglia, and their neighbors, will be successful in increasing the tide of 
travel that is now turning to that quarter, and, in Mentone especially, 
the municipal authorities seem alive to the importance of multiplying 
the privileges which may invite strangers to a temporary home in 
regions so highly favored. 


UnpbeER the somewhat affected title of “ Roba di Roma,” our fellow- 
countryman, Mr. W. W. Story, has published in England a collection 
of very agreeable sketches of Roman life and manners.* His long 
residence in Italy, his artistic taste, and his various accomplishments, 
qualify him in a peculiar manner to write an interesting and instructive 
book about Rome. Of pictures, statues, and churches he says almost 
nothing; but he gives a few charming pieces of landscape descrip- 
tion, and his account of Roman life and character is, on the whole, the 
best that we have ever seen. : A portion of his sketches were printed 
in the “ Atlantic Monthly,” several years ago, but these chapters have 
been rewritten, and the greater part of the contents is entirely new. 
Among the most attractive of the twenty-one chapters into which the 
book is divided are those on “ Pasquin and Puppets,” “The Colos- 
seum,” “ Markets,” “Street Music in Rome,” “ Caffés and Theatres,” 
and “ The Ghetto in Rome.” On these subjects, and on many others 
of scarcely inferior interest, he has collected, partly from personal ob- 
servation, and partly from a careful study of the earlier writers, much 
curious and suggestive information. From Conyers Middleton’s “ Let- 
ter” and Blunt’s “ Vestiges,” in particular, he has drawn very largely. 
His style is marked by some obvious faults, among which is a great 
fondness for puns, and his language is often careless and inelegant. In 
spite of these blemishes, however, and of a somewhat superficial tone, 
the book will be found to be a very lively and entertaining companion ; 
and we shall look with interest for an American reprint of it. 

Though Mr. Story does not often make a parade of scholarship, he 
has brought together in his last chapter, which treats of “The Evil 
Eye,” an immense body of quotations from ancient, medixval, and 
modern writers; and in an Appendix to the second volume he discusses 
at length the much-vexed question of the actual amount of the popula- 
tion of ancient Rome. From various considerations he inclines to the 
opinion that the number of inhabitants in the time of the Caesars could 





* Roba di Roma. By Witxtiam W. Story. London: Chapman and Hall. 
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not have been much less than four millions, — an estimate which, we 
cannot but think, is much too great. Mr. Merivale’s estimate of seven 
hundred thousand is probably much nearer the truth. 


A RELIGIOUS view of Italy, by a clergyman familiar with Latin 
and enjoying rare facilities of intercourse with leading minds through- 
out the country, ought to have given us a far more interesting book 
than that of Canon Wordsworth.* His prospect of the future of Italy 
is altogether and exceedingly sad. A large number of the principal 
sees are vacant; and cannot be filled because of the hopeless strife 
between the Pope and the King. Thirty-four bishoprics are unsup- 
plied at this moment,—two of them archbishoprics of great impor- 
tance ; no less than sixty bishops are in distress or banishment; the 
Pope will not grant bulls of institution to those whom Victor Emmanuel 
nominates ; and, on the other hand, the just prerogatives of the crown 
cannot be sacrificed ; so that the strife promises to wax more and more 
bitter, with no known termination. On this question, Dr. Wordsworth 
thinks the fate of the new monarchy depends ; the Papacy being the 
chief obstacle to the establishment of the monarehy, that being main- 
tained by its control of the Italian Episcopate, and that again per- 
petuated by its despotism over the clergy. And so he fears that the 
new throne may prove a house built on the sand, because no state can 
flourish without a religious foundation ; and because a spirit of scepti- 
cism seems to be prevailing among the higher classes, through their 
identification of Popery with oppression. Meanwhile, “ Pio Nono” 
seems to him like the king of Babylon, making his grand feast to his 
gods of gold and silver, just as the mysterious hand is tracing his doom 
upon the banquet-wall. The Vatican is flushed with success by its 
recent episcopal demonstration at Rome, elated by hopes of the con- 
version of England, inspired by English converts, and utterly blind to 
the imminent peril now knocking at its gates. On St. John Baptist’s 
day, Dr. Wordsworth finds all the shops closed but those for the sale 
of lottery-tickets, every purchaser of twenty tickets being rewarded 
with a portrait of the Pope, more than fifty thousand dollars having 
been paid into the papal treasury from a quarter of a million of tickets. 
And yet, he adds, the Catholic world seems well satisfied that its offer- 
ings to St. Peter of jewels, necklaces, pictures, statues, &c. should be 
converted into prizes in this great game of chance. 


An ephemeral book, like the account of a ship’s cruise, issued after 
its day, must experience a melancholy fate. However pleasantly done, 
it will find few thanks out of the circle of friends ; however trustworthy 
its statements, it will find itself neglected like a last year’s almanac. 
the brave old sailor, whose Diary tT gives a vivid picture of the Italian 


* Seecea of a Tour j in Italy, with maida on the Present Condition and 
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Revolution as it went on, must have been delayed in book-making by 
disease. The small-pox and Syrian fever discharged him from his 
post, but not until its interest was over and his duty done. His manly 
and simple narrative, besides giving exact reports of various interviews 
with Garibaldi and Victor Emmanuel, is fraught with sound maxims 
about men and things, and flows over with a sailor-like kindness. At 
Palermo, he succeeded in the rare feat of gratifying the two con- 
tending parties by a perfect neutrality ; his mediation preventing pro- 
longed’ bloodshed, securing to the Neapolitan government a decent 
retreat, and yielding up to Garibaldi a town he had not half taken. 
The gallant Admiral alludes over and over again to this service done 
to humanity, to the gratitude of the Italian Liberator in return, and 
to the offer of the grand cordon of St. Maurice and St. Lazarus by 
the King of Italy. 

His pleasant volume finishes with the aid he rendered in suppres- 
sion of the rebellion in Syria; and it is not a little characteristic, that a 
visit to Hebron and Jerusalem is barely mentioned, while a whole 
chapter is devoted to showing that the French navy have improved 
upon the English,—that their ships roll less, their boats are better 
rigged, and their nimbleness in shifting the yards is hardly equalled. 
Admiral Mundy sees the advantage, too, of the French officers being 
kept young by the retirement from service of a rear-admiral at sixty- 
two, — an immense advantage over a service like the English, so often 
paralyzed by superannuated officers, whose weight of years should 
have secured them undisturbed repose at their own firesides. 


Ir any man is competent to speak with authority concerning the 
strifes of the Syrian region, and to strike the balance of blame between 
the contending parties, it is the author of “ Ten Years in Mount Leba- 
non.” Colonel Churchill * knows equally well the Christian and Infidel 
tribes of the mountain, and has acquainted himself thoroughly with the 
causes of their long quarrel. In the beginning of the volume, his sym- 
pathies seem to be rather with the Druses, as indeed the sympathies 
of Englishmen have usually been ; but before his account is finished, the 
outrageous and sanguinary violence of these ruffians completely turns 
his preference, and he is as emphatic against this people as any French- 
man could be. Very eloquently he denounces their deeds of blood, the 
treachery of their leaders, and their subtle hypocrisy. But more indig- 
nant still is he with the Turkish power, which has fomented these dis- 
astrous strifes; has profited by this chaos of fire, rapine, and murder ; 
has failed in every way to fulfil its promises; and has hindered the 
efforts of the Christian powers to punish such horrible outrages. He 
divides with just distribution his blame between England, France, Tur- 
key, and Syria, and uses no word of exculpation for consuls, or pachas, 
or sheikhs. Civilized Europe, in Colonel Churchill’s view, not less 
than the cunning diplomacy of Stamboul, is responsible for the-war which 
has devastated the fair region of the Lebanon. 


* The Dresis and the Maronites under the Turkish Rule how} 1840 to 1860. 
By Coronet Cuurcui tt, Author of “Ten Years’ Residence in Mount Lebanon,” 
1853. London: Bernard Quaritch. 1862. 8vo. pp. viii. and 300. 
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Colonel Churchill writes with an honest indignation, which all his 
readers will share. His narrative has all the marks of truth, and it 
confirms fully the statements of the French Commission. It is by far 
the best narrative of the mountain war which has appeared, and it 
makes the difficulty perfectly intelligible. Though it appears as the 
fourth volume of his “ History,” it is really a monograph, and tells most 
that is worth knowing about the Maronites and Druses from the begin- 
ning. One false impression Colonel Churchill sets aside. Most per- 
sons have imagined that the war between the Druses and Maronites 
was a religious war, kindled and fed by religious antipathy, — such a 
war as that between Moslem and Christian, the late issue of the crusad- 
ing spirit. Our author denies this, and represents it as a war of races 
rather than of religions, a war for supremacy in the mountain, a war 
in which religion had very little place. The Druses even imagined 
that they were gratifying the English in exterminating these idolaters, 
in putting an end toa hostile sect. They would have fought just as 
bitterly against the Moslem, if the Moslem had stood in their way. A 
good deal of what is called religious hatred in the East, indeed, is ha- 
tred of races, and it by no means follows that Christians are united 
against Infidels, or Infidels against Christians. Arabs and Turks hate 
each other as truly as Turks and Greeks hate each other. There is no 
love lost between the Armenians and the Syrians ; and the Copt curses 
the Catholic quite fervently, as we have occasion to remember. Color, 
language, and lineage are the strongest sources of antipathy. 


Frw travellers have been so honest with the public as Lieutenant- 
Colonel Torrens, in describing Ladak, Tartary, and Kashmir.* He 
does not pretend to have taken any pains in preparing his volume, or 
superintending its publication. -His journey through a wild, unfrequent- 
ed, mountainous part of Asia was simply that he might spend a sol- 
dier’s furlough in the liveliest way ; the narrative of his various experi- 
ences was made up, at his publisher’s request, from meagre notes, a well- 
filled sketch-book, the diary of a fellow-traveller, and previous authors. 
The colored illustrations are the best part of the work, in number, style, 
and impressiveness. ‘The narrative is spirited even to dashiness, too 
anxious to please to be at pains in giving instruction, confident, perhaps, 
that the fine effects of the pencil would compensate for less labor of the 
pen, but still exceedingly pleasant from beginning to end. A remark- 
able praying-machine is described as now at work among the lamahs of 
Ladak, — a small water-mill, every revolution of which is a prayer, — 
whose work goes on day without night forever. A curious game of 
“ hockey ” on horseback is described as peculiar ly exciting, but danger- 
ous to life, the long sticks with which the ball is struck often hitting 
the horses, and sometimes their riders. 


Tue recent author of Travels in Peru and India deserves a ee 
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among the benefactors of his race.* The most precious medicine 
known to the healing art was becoming daily more scarce, and likely 
to be inaccessible to all but the wealthier class, because of the reckless 
destruction of the Cinchona (or quinine tree) by those who gathered 
its bark. Repeated attempts had been made to transplant it to India ; 
but with a failure not remarkable, when one remembers that it is a 
native of the tropics, and yet cannot endure an intense, dry heat, but 
depends for life upon mountain-air; that the natives of Peru resent 
the idea of their principal income, next to the guano, being shared with 
any other nation; and that the trees themselves are entirely obliter- 
ated from the more accessible regions, and guarded from approach by 
vast tracks of barren desert or impenetgable forest. But previous 
acquaintance with the country, inexhaustible energy, and no little self- 
sacrifice, have rewarded Mr. Markham and his associates with nearly 
seventy-three thousand flourishing plants in India, under the intelligent 
care of Superintendent Maclvor, on the Neilgherry Hills; a region 
corresponding to that they had loved to occupy in South America. So 
that not only Peruvian bark and quinine are in no danger of disap- 
pearing from the list of blessings nature bestows upon the fever-smit- 
ten, but in a few years their enormous price will be reduced, and the 
natives of India will enjoy a medical aid they especially need. 

The substance of Mr. Markham’s exceedingly valuable book is de- 
voted to the Cinchona, as the tree is named after a Spanish countess 
whose life it saved. In addition, however, the descriptions of Peruvian 
scenery are exceedingly rich, and there is a tender episode recording 
the last attempt of a native Inca to recover his native independence. 
The cruelty of the now extinct oppression of Spain Mr. Markham 
fastens, not upon the home government, but upon the military savages 
to whom it intrusted despotic authority. Humane decrees remained a 
dead letter; and no ingenuity of oppression was neglected by those 
who despised the race they were doing their best to exterminate. Mr. 
Markham gives a high character to the natives, as willing, hard-work- 
ing, intelligent, good-humored, ready to help each other, and altogether 
a very efficient and companionable people; and therefore not without 
promise for the future. 


Cuina is an exceedingly troublesome thought to the commercial 
world. Her great rebellion will not down, neither will the old dy- 
nasty consent to divide the empire, nor yet can European interference 
settle the strife, except at tremendous cost. It is perfectly clear, that 
these four hundred millions are too many to be governed by the poor- 
est sort of red tape at Pekin; that the Imperial government has been 
essentially weakened by the British war; that sufferings prevail in 
portions of the empire, and abuses in other parts, which the Emperor 
wants power to cure. In fact,a part of the empire is in a chronic 
state of revolt, cannot be subdued by the ancient dynasty, and will 





* Travels in Peru and India. By CLrements R. Marxuam, Author of “ Cuzco 
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neither yield its full supplies of silk and tea, nor open its coal-mines to 
any extent, without an assured peace. Commander Brine * adopts the 
view of a division of the empire at the grand river Yang-zte; all 
Northern China to remain under the Tartar rule, and all south of the 
river to be governed by a native government with native troops. This 
is to follow the ancient traditions. From the second century until the 
sixth, there were regularly constituted northern and southern emperors, 
the river forming the natural boundary of two entirely distinct and in- 
dependent empires. It is only since 1280 A. D. that the Mongols 
have obtained entire supremacy, and subjected China to a single mon- 
arch. At first, the Taepings might have fought their way into Pekin, 
and quietly revolutionized ahe government; but now they have out- 
lived the inspiration of early success, have frequently been treacherous 
to themselves, have found their own Emperor to be no more than his 
rival a true “son of heaven,” and have been driven back by a petty 
European force. Ifthe French and English governments felt that the 
necessity was upon them of settling the peace of this distracted empire, 
of saving the lives of starving millions, and multiplying the supply of 
that beverage which cheers but not inebriates, from all accounts we 
know it would not be by suppressing a rebellion which only expressed 
the unendurable misery of millions, nor by putting to flight again the 
regular rulers; but, as Captain Brine has indicated, by a natural 
division of the overgrown empire according to its own traditions, and 
the choice, as far as they have any, of the natives themselves. 


Or books on Japan there seems to be no end. English officials 
write to while away their dreary exile, and publish because their de- 
scriptions have the merit of novelty. Nor do they intentionally fail 
to do justice to the high civilization of this isolated race, their readi- 
ness to appropriate everything valuable in modern art or science, the 
evident comfort of the common people, their marked courtesy to for- 
eigners, and the probability of their maintaining an honorable inde- 
pendence in the future. De Fonblanque f utters many a noble truth in 
this relation, while he does not conceal the tyranny of the ruling nobles 
or the shamelessness of popular habits. He sees that English and 
American traders are not so superior as they suppose to men whose 
courteous dignity contrasts strongly with European bluster, whose 
honesty compares favorably with that of the foreign traders exchanging 
even weights of silver for Japanese gold, whose morality in some of 
its worst features has been imitated by many of the mercantile class, 
whose religion, poor as it is, may be better than some of these repre- 
sentatives of Christian civilization. He counsels moderation, good 
sense, patience, and respect for time-worn institutions which cannot be 
overthrown without fearful sacrifice of life. “Sooner than enrich our 
traders at the price of Japanese blood or of English good faith, sooner 





* The Taeping Rebellion in China. By Commanprer Linpgesay BRINE. 
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than carry war into that fair land, and rapine, fire, and murder among 
those happy, smiling homesteads, let us tear our treaty into shreds, 
and withdraw our flag forever from the shores and waters of Japan.” 
He ascended the sacred mountain, Fusijama, the temple, grave, and 
monument of the father of their faith, sympathized with the reverence 
of the native population, and was filled with admiration for the vary- 
ing beauties of the lofty scene. The tranquil sea near its base seemed 
to him lovely as Lago Maggiore, only with a more varied and ex- 
tensive landscape. And the uniform prosperity of the tillers of the 
soil, their freedom from beggary and drunkenness, the neatness of their 
homes and prettiness of their gardens, made him sigh over the com- 
parative wretchedness of laborers in Europe. 


Tue author of two agreeable books upon the Tea Countries of China, 
the introducer to English gardens of many beautiful as well as useful 
plants and trees, has. completed his work in that remote quarter of the 
world by thoroughly exploring the Japanese gardens, and transmitting 
to England whatever seemed to his practised eye curious and valua- 
ble.* As soon as the change of policy in the Japanese government, 
now involving them in strife with two great European powers, threw 
their sealed-up land open to foreigners, Mr. Fortune hastened to avail 
himself of the coveted opportunity of studying their horticulture and 
agriculture, and adding to the English gardens everything they offered 
for beauty or use. His measures were so wisely taken, so generously 
seconded by the various official characters, and so zealously executed 
by his personal energy and experience, that he has left nothing to be 
desired. Seeds, flowers, plants, and trees seem to have prospered 
alike. The temple groves, the florist’s collections, the famous tea- 
gardens, and amateur gardeners, yielded to him their treasures. It is 
delightful to see so much zeal rewarded with so much success, — to 
know, too, that our country, which aided his investigations in Yedo, 
is benefited in some degree by his labors. ‘The Japanese he finds ex- 
cel the Chinese in their readiness to learn, in their willingness to com- 
municate, in the intelligent use of their many privileges, in general 
honesty of dealing, and in the universal comfort of their poorer classes. 
Many curious feats in dwarfing trees are described, especially one seen 
by President Meylan, of a box one inch square and three inches high, 
containing a thriving bamboo, fir, and plum-tree, the latter in full 
blossom. The writer is charmed with the scenery, delighted with the 
hospitality, and surprised by the flourishing state of the country ; but 
an undertone of sadness runs through his simple narrative when he 
contemplates the future of Japan, and utters his well-grounded fear 
that “war and all its horrors may at no distant day be the penalty 
which this happy and peaceful land shall have to pay for reintzoduc- 
tion to the great family of nations.” 


Tue Arab horse is unlike any other in his training, his habits, his 
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appearance, his achievements, and especially the regard of his owner. 
Instead of being petted as the story-books pretend, General Daumas’s 
singular work * shows how thoroughly, constantly, and severely he is 
disciplined, so as to take pride in endurance and excel all other horses 
in abstinence. He is not allowed green food. Water is supplied but 
once a day, and during August only every other day. Grooming is 
rejected, as keeping the skin delicate and unfit for the fatigues of war. 
But the Arab mares of the Desert are very carefully sheltered from 
wind and rain, cleaned as a religious duty, and fed frequently on cam- 
els’ milk, as strengthening fibre without increasing fat, and upon the 
cleanest, heaviest barley. The stiff herbage of the Desert is often 
furnished to them cut up, and dry dates are “frequently mixed with the 
barley, the intelligent creature understanding how to reject the stones. 

Sixteen years’ familiarity with the noblest Arabs, and the constant at- 
testation of the once famous Abdel Kader, authorize General Daumas’s 
statements of the nearly incredible achievements of the perfect Barb. 
Two hundred miles a day, he declares, has been performed without ex- 
hausting the noble animal, with no food but the leaves of the dwarf 
palm, and without water. A full-blooded mare he describes as taking 
from the wild boar its courage, from the gazelle its grace, from the an- 
telope its intelligence, from the ostrich its swiftness, and from the viper 
its shortness of tail. Abdel Kader furnishes to each chapter interest- 
ing historical anecdotes, Arabian chants, curious commentaries, and the 
intensest admiration of a creature whom he thinks justly the great 
pride and privilege of desert life. These rare animals, it must be re- 
membered, are not to be seen elsewhere. Money would not buy them. 
They are dearer to the Arab than his own children, and are often his 
deliverers from famine, death, and the foe. 


Tue clerk of a large mercantile house in New York, finding his 
pursuit of an independence likely to fail, trusting in his early farm- 
training, his manliness of character, and his ability to rough it alone 
amid wholly untried scenes, left America in December, purchased on 
trust an abandoned estate of forty acres, and proceeded forthwith to 
make his own purchase pay for itself, as well as maintain its brave 
restorer.t Each chapter is a month of farm life from the diary of one 
who is a second Robinson Crusoe, except that his exile is voluntary, his 
determination to secure a permanent home for himself and his brother’s 
family, and every step of his way a triumph of Yankee enterprise. 
He realizes more than he had even dreamed. His wild estate proves 
to possess trees of great value, — satin-wood, mahogany, and logwood. 
As he proceeds with the necessary clearing, a fine ocean view bursts 
upon him. As the world always helps those who can help themselves, 
valuable friends spring up at his side. A negro squatter and his wife, 
without whose kindness, advice, and assistance half his success would 





* The Horses of the Sahara and the Manners of the Desert. By E. Daumas. 
With Commentaries by the Emir Aspe Kaper. London: W.H. Allen. 1863. 
t In the Tropics. By a Settler in Santo Domingo. New York: Carleton. 1863. 
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have been unrealized, become our dear friends as the narrative pro- 
ceeds. Then a man Friday appears, and seems as ingenious, in another 
way, as the nameless and lonely adventurer himself, and to have com- 
bined in his Indian soul the servant, friend, and man of all work. 
Next, the plantation owners, admiring the Yankee’s skill, perseverance, 
fertility of resource, superior instruments, and improved ideas, cheer 
him with sympathy, help, respect, and friendship. At the end of the 
twelvemonth, with only the drawback of one fever occasioned by need- 
less exposure, his estate is paid for, his cottage built, a welcome ready 
for his New York brother, and a sunny-side secured in a most lovely 
and fertile island, from which we trust to hear of still increasing happi- 
ness in years to come. 

We have given the story as it lies on the surface, and as it wins the 
readér along with its pleasant calendar of twelve working months. 
But several_things strike him, before he has finished it, with an unavoid- 
able suspicion. ‘The life which it describes “between the tropics” is 
all sunshine and rose-color; suffers from no malarious distemper so 
formidable as Western “chills”; has neither scorpion, snake, nor tor- 
nado; neither indolence nor bad temper; neither the difficulty of a 
foreign tongue, nor the strangeness of foreign manners, to contend 
against; and such difficulties as do arise are solved just as they are 
upon the stage, by some dramatic incident, which the reader comes to 
rely on as confidently as he looks to the third volume of a novel to 
solve the perplexities of the first. We wish some assurance had been 
given of the matter-of-fact reality of these incidents, or else some warn- 
ing of the amount of invention which has been brought into play in 
combining them. As it is, we are forced to think of it as a work of 
fancy, embodying a good many genuine materials, and written with ex- 
cellent intentions; but one whose statements must be taken with a 
good deal of allowance for “windage,” if they are to be turned to any 
practical account. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Mr. Krivestery’s “ Austin Elliot” * is not nearly so good a novel as 
his “ Recollections of Geoffry Hamlyn,” yet is pleasant and entertain- 
ing. That was the first gush from the cistern, and was full and pure. 
Jt was a success which its author will hardly repeat. There is, how- 
ever, a good deal of the first freshness and vigor in this, although 
nothing comparable in it, for novelty and interest, to the admirable and 
vivid pictures of that strange, exciting Australian life, which made the 
chief charm of the former book. The scene now is laid in England, 
and the incidents are unadventurous, with little excitement. 

Whatever Mr. Kingsley writes is sure of readers. He has so honest 
an affection for out of doors, so hearty a love of nature, and ability so 
signal in portraying its striking features and describing with simplicity 
and truth what is most beautiful or grand in the earth and sky, that it 





* Austin Elliot. By Henry Kinesuey, Author of “ Ravenshoe,” etc. Boston : 
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is easy and delightful to go along with him. And he does not deal 
with shadows and vain images or caricatures of men and women, but 
with persons who have a will and a way and a life of their own; and 
his manner of putting what they have to do and say is bright, natural, 
and impressive. 

He believes in physical and moral manliness, in broad shoulders and 
big limbs apt to all active sports, and in breadth of mind and bigness of 
heart. At times we suspect in him a tang of that English coarseness 
of flesh and dulness of wit which put size ‘and strength ‘before fineness, 
and, being ignorant of the charm and power which ‘lie in the delicate 
make, the ideal temper, the spiritual endowment, are unjust to them. 
Muscle is not the great gift of God, and there are higher attainments 
of manhood than bluff, simple speech, plain manners, honest dealing, 
and straightforward conduct. But, on the whole, we find him valuing 
strength most when it is joined with tenderness, and claiming that 
manliness should be allied with godliness, and always emphasizing the 
old and necessary connection of gentleman with Christian. He gives 
us, in this new story, a thoroughly healthy book. And this is no small 
praise, when all unhealth and vileness, and the mere courting a sensa- 
tion, characterize so many of the new novels in their plot, style, con- 
duct, and climax. 

The fault we find with “ Austin Elliot ” is its almost entire lack of 
artistic form and comeliness. The want of care and intellectual con- 
science in it is a reproach to the author. Page after page seems writ- 
ten in indecent haste and eagerness, as if to get through a stint of work. 
It looks like labor far into the night, to get the job off in time for the 
morning mail. Reading it leaves the same sense of hurry, incoherence, 
and unshapeliness which hearing a speaker gives, who has a good deal 
to say, and about half enough time for it all. It was, if we mistake not, 
written as a serial for a magazine, which may sufficiently explain, but 
does not excuse, its loose construction, and inartistic, slovenly form. 


Ir the Sanitary Commission needed recommendation, enough would 
be given in the wholesome little book just published under its auspices.* 
It is made up of extracts from letters and reports by gentlemen and 
ladies who were engaged, officially or as volunteers, in the work of the 
Commission on board hospital transports, during the Peninsular cam- 
paign. And, whether as a record of their individual faithfulness or of 
the incalculable benefit rendered the nation by the Commission, the 
book ought to find “ abundant entrance ” into our loyal homes. 

It will serve to fix the conviction that the Sanitary Commission, for 
the wisdom of its far-seeing plans, the completeness of its machinery, 
the efficiency of its never-tiring diligence, is the one channel through 
which loyal giving should run to the never-ending wants of our sick 
and wounded soldiers. And it will further fix the conviction, daily 





* Hospital Transports. A Memoir of the Embarkation of the Sick and 
Wounded from the Peninsula of Virginia in the Summer of 1862. Compiled and 
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deepening now, of the high morality engaged to the various work of 
the war. For it is a simple and faithful witness to the spiritual nobil- 
ity springing out of the war, and still to spring, which is not so much an 
offset and counterpoise to its proper immoralities and woes, :as its strik- 
ing feature, its peculiar fruit, its prime gift and great blessing to the 
people out of their sacrifices and pains in it. 

This little excerpt from the Commission’s records and correspond- 
ence proves how interesting the mass of it must be, and how important 
too. For it is from just such documents by sensible people, who know 
how to see and how to put down what they see and know, and nothing 
else, that authentic material is to be drawn, by and by, for the his- 
tory of these days. 

But, apart from any use to be made of the book, or any inference 
or moral to be drawn from it, it is worth reading from the mere in- 
terest of the facts in it, and its various experiences, grave and gay, 
most solemn and exceedingly funny. Good lessons, too, are to be 
learned from it. For if all the doings in the world went on with the 
cheerful temper and in the sensible and thorough way of those hospital 
transports in charge of the Sanitary Commission, what a saving of 
time, work, and patience the world would enjoy ! 

The little volume has its sad side, of course, and, to our mind, a 
truly deep pathos in the dedication of it to the memory of those 
among the faithful servants of the Commission, Dr. Robert Ware, Dr. 
Grymes, and others, who were faithful unto death, and now have 
heard it said to them, “I was sick and ye came unto me,” and do rest 
from their labors where there is no more death, and no more pain, for 
the former things are passed away. 


WE gave, a year ago, some account of the plan and details of the 
first volume of a series — the Annual Cyclopedia * — published by the 
Messrs. Appleton. In general style of execution, that for the past 
year is similar, but larger, and in several respects even more complete, 
particularly in having a large number of maps, some of them well fin- 
ished, illustrating the longest article, that on “ Army Operations.” In 
extended papers such as that just mentioned, with “ Congress” (Con- 
federate and United States), “ Navy Operations,” “ Industrial Exhi- 
bition,” “ Geographical and Archeological Explorations,” “ Literature,” 
“ Obituary,” we have a very full and carefully digested history of the 
year, in its different chapters. We greatly regret, however, that the 
volume should still be destitute of a summary outline of events of sci- 
entific progress, and of the leading statistics of the year, which are 
given at length only as to American topics. We are also surprised to 
observe a statement giving so erroneous an impression as the follow- 
ing: — 


“ The whole experiment [of plantation industry at Port Royal] finally 
failed, and was abandoned by order of General Hunter, and the negroes fell 
upon the government for support.” — p. 756. 





* The American Annual Cyclopedia and Register of Important Events of the 
Year 1862. Vol. Il. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 8vo. pp. 830. 
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An assertion refuted in the most positive manner by the latest pub- 
lished reports and statistics of the Educational Commission. In justice 
to all concerned, we are authorized to make the following statement : — 

“The larger portion of the plantations are being carried on this year upon 
government account, by the same persons whom we sent out last year, now 
under government pay. ‘The prospects of this year’s crop are very good.” 


Tue pleasant associations that connect Mr. Burton’s name with 
“ The District School as it was,” as well as with the effort of these past 
years to make the District School what it ought to be, bespeak a kindly 
hearing for his small and modest volume just issued.* We have not 
been able to give it all the personal examination it deserves; but we 
have known of the painstaking fidelity with which the writer has 
labored to bring points of chief moral interest in education before the 
public, — especially the public of parents,— and the gratitude with 
which he has welcomed the slightest tokens of interest and sympathy. 


We are sure the volume will serve well the purpose for which it is 
written. 
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